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THe abundance of proverbs which declare that it is 
difficult to suit all persons at once, proves how common 
this experience is. Certainly, the establishment of a the- 
ory of capital brings no exception to the proverbial expe- 
rience. In the preceding articles I have discussed two of 
the most prominent criticisms which have been directed 
against my theory of Capital. In this concluding article 
I propose to consider three other and noteworthy criti- 
cisms. If, now, these criticisms are compared, the inter- 
esting result appears that they have nothing in common 
except that something in my theory is declared to be un- 
satisfactory. The particular object of dissatisfaction is 
a different one for each critic; and each indicates a differ- 
ent route as that which I should have followed, in order 
to escape blame and earn praise. Professor Clark, as we 
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have seen, has asked a different definition of capital. 
President Walker has demanded a return to the produc- 
tivity theory.* As we shall presently see, Messrs. Horace 
White, Bilgram, and Hawley find each a very different 
point as the fundamental error in my theory, and suggest 
each a different path as that which will bring a solution 
of the problem. Perhaps the author who is thus attacked 
on so many sides is justified in finding consolation in the 
certainty that the different critics obviously would have 
found it more difficult to come to agreement among them- 
selves than to unite in acceptance of his own views. 

Let us now turn to the varying criticism presented by 
the writers I have just mentioned. 


Mr. Horace White finds the weak point of my theory in 
the proposition which I have laid down as established by 
experience, that the roundabout and lengthened processes 
are more productive than direct processes.| He asserts, 
more especially, that he could admit this proposition to be 
an explanation of interest if it were really a universal 
rule; but such it is not.¢{ To prove that it is not, he 
brings forth two bits of testimony or argument. First, he 
refers to my own testimony. I am said to have limited 
the proposition to the cases in which the roundabout 
process is “ wisely chosen,” thus admitting that my propo- 
sition does not hold good universally. Secondly, he refers 
to the testimony of experience. Experience shows that 
“the most marked and distinguishing feature of the 
modern industrial world is not the lengthening of pro- 
cesses of production or the employment of larger capitals 
and more roundabout ways to produce a given quantity of 
products, but the shortening of processes, the employment 
of less capital and less roundabout ways.” By way of 
example, Mr. White mentions “boring for oil instead of 


* See vol. ix., Nos. 2 and 3 of this Journal. 


t Béhm-Bawerk on Capital, in Political Science Quarterly, vol. viii. pp. 133- 
148. Ibid., p. 144. 
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sending ships to the Arctic Ocean to catch whales”; the 
modern applications of electric power, which are more 
direct and less roundabout than the steam machinery 
they have superseded ; further, perfected printing presses, 
modern processes of making steel, and soon. Mr. White 
summarizes the results of his observations thus: “The 
fact is that the two methods of production —the longer 
and the shorter, the more roundabout and the less round- 
about —hold the realm of mundane affairs together, but 
with the preponderance in favor of the latter.... What 
mankind is ever striving for is not to get more with more, 
but to get more with less. ...In view of such considera- 
tions it cannot be regarded as an empirical fact that round- 
about and lengthened processes are more productive than 
direct processes.” * 

What conclusions Mr. White draws from these premises 
for his own theory of interest we shall see presently. For 
the moment, I will consider what and how much is proved * 
against my own explanation. 

I believe that this is another of the instances so com- 
mon in the theory and critical discussion of capital, where 
the contestants argue at cross-purposes. Mr. White com- 
bats certain propositions which I have never maintained, 
and brings forth, by way of objection, facts which are per- 
fectly familiar to me, to which I have called attention in 
the presentation of my theory, and which are in perfect 
accord with that theory. None the less, I am sincerely 
grateful to him for having raised these objections. For, 
if an interpreter as acute and as candid as is Mr. White 
has misunderstood me, I must fear that the same has been 
the case with many another reader; and this, notwith- 
standing the great pains which I had already taken to pre- 
vent misunderstanding on just this point.t I am glad, 
therefore, to take the opportunity to express myself more 

* Béhm-Bawerk on Capital, in Political Science Quarterly, vol. viii. pp. 136, 
143, seq. 

t See Positive Theory of Capital, pp. 83, seq. 
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precisely, and ask only for attention and forbearance. I 
ask for attention because certain difficult points really call 
for it; and for forbearance because, in order to remove 
the doubts and misunderstandings that have appeared, I 
shall enter on detailed discussions which may seem super- 
fluous to readers who, from the outset, have followed my 
meaning. 

Above all, we are to inquire what is the actual empiri- 
cal fact in regard to roundabout processes. 

Mr. White lays great stress on the circumstance that 
there is no universal rule by which the roundabout proc- 
esses are more productive than the direct processes. If 
he uses the word “universal” here in its most strict and 
literal sense, he is doubtless in the right. It cannot be 
maintained — and I have never meant to maintain — that 
literally every roundabout process, no matter how stupidly 
it may have been selected, is more productive than every 
more direct process, no matter how ingeniously chosen. 
On the contrary, we must admit at least two large classes 
of exceptions. In regard to the first exception we are 
completely in agreement as to the facts. It is unquestion- 
able, and is indeed a matter of course, that circuitous 
routes which have been unwisely chosen do not bring 
greater product. If, for instance, I should employ a num- 
ber of laborers for a couple of months to produce lead or 
some other soft metal, and make therewith a steam plough 
which is twisted at the first use, or is torn to pieces by 
the expansive power of steam, the circuitous route, which 
consists in the making of such an agricultural implement, 
would unquestionably bring no advantage in production. 
I have therefore carefully and intentionally limited my 
proposition to “ wisely chosen ” methods. 

But it is quite a different question whether this qualifi- 
cation alters the intent of the entire proposition in such 
manner that the circumstance leading to greater produc- 
tiveness is no longer the length of the processes, but the 
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shrewdness of the producer. Mr. White seems to be of 
this opinion, which I do not share for reasons to be 
presently set forth in detail. At this point I will only 
indicate my opinion by an analogy which seems to me to 
illustrate it effectively. No one will dispute the proposi- 
tion that fertile lands are more productive than less fertile 
lands. It is equally certain that this advantage of the 
fertile lands only appears if the farmer pursues a wisely 
chosen method of agriculture. The fertile land will yield 
not more product, but less, if the farmer plants on land 
which is fit for wheat, forest saplings or grape-vines, if 
he cultivates wheat on land which is fitted for the vine 
or the forest, if he is too late or too early in ploughing, 
sowing, harvesting. But does the proposition that fertile 
lands are more productive therefore cease to hold good as 
an independent truth, and are we to find in it only a con- 
crete illustration of the quite different proposition that 
capable farmers get larger returns than incapable? I do. 
not believe that Mr. White would be disposed to draw 
this conclusion. Yet the analogy with the case here 
under consideration is obvious enough. To this point, 
however, we shall return in due time. 

A second set of exceptions is found in those ingenious 
inventions which make it possible to secure a larger pro- 
duct through processes of production which are shorter or 
more direct than those previously in use. Such inven- 
tions doubtless there are, and I have myself referred to 
them. Mr. White, indeed, was so good as to cite the pas- 
sage in which I did so. But I believe that Mr. White 
labors under a misapprehension as to the nature of these 
exceptions, and as to their significance for the problem in 
hand. We reach here a point which seems to me to be 
by far the most interesting and the most difficult in the 
whole controversy. It may therefore receive very careful 
consideration. 

Mr. White would deduce from these shortening inven- 
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tions a second and opposite rule from that of the greater 
productiveness of the roundabout processes,—a second 
rule which is co-ordinate with the first in the manner and 
extent of its application. The second rule shares the 
control of practical life; nay, exercises a preponderant 
control. Let me quote once more his own words: “The 
fact is that the two methods of production — the longer 
and the shorter, the more roundabout and the less round- 
about — hold the realm of mundane affairs together, but 
with the preponderance in favor of the latter.” 

This proposition would hardly have been laid down by 
Mr. White, had he given attention to the simple yet im- 
portant difference which in fact exists in regard to the 
feasibility of securing a greater product by one or the 
other method. When can we make use of the first 
method for securing an increase of product; namely, that 
of the lengthening of the process of production? I an- 
swer: always, as often as we wish, and with no other 
condition than that we should dispose of a fund large 
enough to afford subsistence for us and our laborers over 
the lengthened period of production.* We are not under 
the need of making a new invention for this purpose, or 
of awaiting one. Inventions for processes of this sort 
already exist by the thousand, and are, so to speak, on 
hand, waiting that they shall be used. As I have already 
stated: “It may be confidently maintained that there is 
not one branch of production the returns of which may 
not be considerably increased in this way, as against the 
method of production prevailing at the time; and that 
without any new invention, but simply by the intercala- 
tion of intermediate members long familiar to capitalist 
production,— whether it be by the adoption of a steam 
motor, or an apt transmitter, or some ingenious gearing, 
blast, lever, regulator, or the like. How far behind, in- 


* Or, what comes to the same thing, a fund for purchasing instruments and 
machines for whose production another capitalist has advanced subsistence to 
laborers. 
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deed, in capitalist equipment are the most of our agricult- 
ural and industrial businesses compared with the most 
advanced typical businesses! And, certainly, these latter 
are no less far behind an ideally perfect equipment.” * 

The opportunity to make use of this method thus lies 
at one’s disposal at any moment. Any person of average 
intelligence, if only he be not positively stupid, every 
common artisan or farmer, can make use of them if he 
simply possesses a sufficient fund of present goods where- 
with to make the necessary advances for the labor to be 
invested in the roundabout process, such as buying a sow- 
ing-machine or a threshing-machine, building the best 
barns for his cattle, digging drains, or making use of these 
various improvements together or in succession. Every 
creation or increase of fixed capital belongs here. This 
opportunity exists at all times, even in static economic 
conditions, within the range of existing knowledge or ex- 
perience, and doubtless exists in every branch of produc- 
tion permanently. 

Let it be added, briefly, how it happens that enough of 
these opportunities are always available. For the simple 
reason that they cannot be utilized without having capi- 
tal; that is, without having more capital than was pre- 
viously at hand. Suppose a machine to be invented. It 
is not enough to know how to make it. There must be 
capital to make it, and to buy it; and in each year only so 
many machines will be produced as is made possible by 
the means of those who have occasion to use it. At the 
same time there are always thousands of persons who 
know of the existence of the machines, who would be 
glad to secure the advantage of their use, but who do not 
dispose of the capital necessary for their purchase. If, 
now, dollar after dollar is saved, the utilization of the in- 
vention proceeds step by step; but the opportunity is not 
exhausted until the very last of the producers has the 


* Positive Theory, p. 86. 
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means to add the machines to his possessions. This end, 
however, has not been practically reached, perhaps, in any 
single invention, least of all in every invention. 

On the other hand, when can we make use of the sec- 
ond method ; that is, the method by which an increase of 
product is obtained by a shorter route? Only so often as 
in some single branch of production a particularly happy 
discovery or invention is made, which meets at the same 
time both desiderata. It may be remarked, by the way, 
that such inventions may be numerous absolutely, yet are 
unquestionably rare in comparison with the whole number 
of technical inventions. It is obvious that it is much 
easier, and it therefore happens much oftener, that one of 
the desiderata shall be met—a simple increase of pro- 
duct —than that both desiderata shall be met,—an in- 
crease of product by a shorter method. To illustrate: it 
is much easier to build a furnace having a double heating 
capacity, with an increase in the consumption of fuel, 
than to build a furnace which shall not only double the 
heating capacity, but have a diminished consumption of 
fuel. So it is much easier to construct locomotives or 
marine engines which have greater power and greater 
weight than the engines previously in use than it is to 
build machines which combine greater power with less 
weight. Itis the difficulty of the second problem which 
has so far stood insuperably in the way of all attempts at 
aerial navigation. Coming now to the case in hand, the 
inventions which require a larger investment of capital 
(such as railways) are much more numerous than the in- 
ventions which bring about an increase of productiveness 
with a diminution of capital, not to mention doing away 
with capital entirely. 

The most important point, however, is this. Even if 
an invention of the latter sort is successfully made, it none 
the less does not set aside the rule that a larger product is 
secured by the more roundabout process: it does not even 
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do so in the particular field in which the invention is 
operative. This may seem a paradox, yet it is perfectly 
simple. 

Consider any one of the examples which Mr. White 
adduces. Take the example of boring for oil instead of 
sending ships to the Arctic Ocean to catch whales. No 
doubt, the fortunate discovery that the interior of the 
earth contains great spaces filled with oil brings an oppor- 
tunity to get by the direct method a larger supply of oil 
than had been got by the whale fishery. But the utiliza- 
tion of this very discovery is subject from the first moment 
to the rule that through the lengthening of the process 
of production a greater product is secured. Is the direct 
method of boring by unaided human labor, or even with 
spade and pick and hand-drill, the most effective? Is it 
not more effective to resort to the circuitous route? to 
build machines, to apply steam-power or water-power or 
electric power, which has been created by a more or less 
distant water-power? Again, which is the more produc- 
tive, to carry the oil from the point of production by the 
more direct method, on a wagon over the highway (which, 
by the way, is itself a roundabout method), or to build 
a railway by previous labor, perhaps construct a pipe-line 
through which the oil is carried to the great centres with- 
out trans-shipment? In short, notwithstanding the inven- 
tion and in the very field of the invention, the rule still 
holds good that the longer method brings the greater 
product. 

This rule would fail to hold good only if there were 
inventions whose effect would be that an increase of 
product was always secured, the shorter the mode of ob- 
taining it: thus, if it appeared that not only was the sup- 
ply of oil increased by boring in place of the whale fishery, 
but also that boring without machines, water-power, elec- 
tric apparatus, was the more effective,— if, in fine, the very 
greatest product were obtained by the unaided hand of 
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man. I think I can safely affirm that such inventions 
never have been made and never will be made. It is as 
unlikely that they will be made as that a system will be 
discovered by which a locomotive will accomplish more in 
proportion as its weight becomes less,— by which, for in- 
stance, a locomotive weighing sixty tons shall have three 
hundred horse-power, one weighing thirty tons four hun- 
dred horse-power, one weighing three tons a thousand 
horse-power, and one which weighs perhaps half a ton 
quite two thousand horse-power! Even the most success- 
ful inventions in this field evidently have only some such 
effect as the following. Suppose a previous machine with 
a weight of sixty tons to have had three hundred horse- 
power, and that an ingenious invention makes it possible 
to build one with a weight of thirty tons that develops 
four hundred. But even in this case it will appear that 
the power of the machine will be increased by adding to 
its weight. Machines on the new plan with a weight of 
forty tons will develop more power than those weighing 
only thirty tons. Sixty-ton machines will be more power- 
ful than forty-ton machines, and so on. 

Let me offer still another example, which, I believe, 
gives the most exact and most instructive parallel for the 
case in hand. The case is that of agricultural improve- 
ments. It cannot be denied that a fortunate invention 
in the field of agricultural chemistry may bring it about, 
that a larger product will be secured on less fertile land 
than was previously secured on more fertile land; that, 
for instance, land of grade II. will yield 100 bushels, 
whereas land of grade IJ. previously yielded only 80 
bushels. But nothing is more certain than that the appli- 
cation of the new invention to land of grade I. will cause 
this to yield an even greater product, say 110 bushels. 
Under such circumstances it would be obviously mistaken 
to assert that the invention in any way destroys or weakens 
the rule that more fertile land yields a larger product 
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than less fertile land. It would be equally mistaken to 
assert that in practical affairs there are two opposing 
facts or tendencies: one, that fertile land yields more 
than unfertile; another, that unfertile land yields more 
than fertile. Most mistaken of all it would be to assert 
that the frequent discovery of inventions makes the latter 
rule preponderant. The source of error is obvious. The 
inventions do not give to less fertile lands an advantage 
as compared with fertile, but simply change the plane of 
productivity for both. The better land still maintains its 
advantage over the worse. 

This is precisely the situation in the matter of the 
roundabout methods of production. Inventions bring 
about a new and higher plane of productivity, which re- 
dounds to the advantage of both methods without destroy- 
ing the relation between them. Before the invention the 
longer method of production was more effective than the 
shorter, and it remained so after the invention. The 
newly discovered shorter process has an advantage only 
as compared with the specific longer method which had 


' been used in the past, but which, in view of existing 


knowledge, can no longer be said to be wisely chosen, and 
which is superseded on this ground only. It does not for 
a moment enjoy the advantage as compared with the 
longer method in general, but from the first it becomes 
inferior to those more roundabout processes of production 
which can be undertaken on the basis of the new dis- 
coveries. As I have explained in the examples just given, 
and could explain with a hundred other examples, boring 
for oil is better and shorter than catching whales; but 
boring for oil by the roundabout process is more produc- 
tive than boring for oil in the more direct way. 

So much as to the facts. Let us now take a further 
step, and ask, What is the theoretic importance of these 
facts for the explanation of interest? or, to express it 
more accurately, How far is it necessary to prove the valid- 
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ity of the proposition that roundabout processes are more 
effective, in order to proceed thence to that explanation of 
interest which I have set forth in my theory ? 

Here, again, there seems to be a mistake or a misunder- 
standing on the part of Mr. White. He says expressly 
that the rule must be a universal one, obtaining without 
exception, in order to be regarded as “a cause of inter- 
est” in the sense of my theory. This seems to me an 
unfounded assumption. So far as the origin of interest is 
concerned, it is immaterial that the rule should fail to 
hold good in some cases, or even in many cases, provided 
only that there be a sufficiently large number of cases in 
which it does hold good. The essential thing is simply 
that more opportunities for increasing the product through 
a lengthening of the period of production should be avail- 
able than are in fact utilized with the existing stock of 
capital or stock of present goods. The case is exactly the 
same as when foreign exchange goes to a premium, more 
bills for effecting payments abroad being wanted than the 
market supplies. In such a case it is obviously imma- 
terial that there should be some people, or a vast number 
of people, who have no occasion for making payments 
abroad, and do not want bills for making such payments. 
The only important thing is that bills are wanted in such 
quantity that the supply does not suffice to meet the 
demand. 

So in the case here under discussion everything turns 
on the question: Are there, in the existing economic con- 
ditions, opportunities not utilized through which the 
quantity of the output can be increased by lengthening 
the process of production, by intercalating capitalistic 
steps, by the increase of fixed capital? Are there farmers, 
manufacturers, miners, who could improve their methods 
of production by the increased application of capital — 
apart from new inventions—if only they had the neces- 
sary funds? Are there useful railways or canals, advan- 
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tageous cables, promising water-works, which have been 
lefi unmade simply because the existing funds do not 
suffice for all purposes? I am sure that Mr. White would 
not be disposed to deny this. But, with this, everything 
is admitted which is necessary for my explanation of in- 
terest. I have maintained, and now maintain, that the 
supply of present goods, demand for which rests on the 
possibility of increasing productiveness by a lengthening 
of the processes, does not even in the richest communities 
exceed the demand, and that this economic relation is 
the cause of the premium on present goods; that is, of 
interest.* 

It may indeed happen that occasionally, or even fre- 
quently, inventions are made which in some specific 
branch of production make: possible a shortening of the 
processes, and so a diminution of the investment of cap- 
ital. But the consequence is simply that the capital so 
set free becomes available for the utilization of other cir- 
cuitous methods which have been neglected because of the 
lack of funds. This will happen, as has already been in- 
dicated, within the very field of production in which the 
shortening invention has been made. If, for example, the 
discovery of petroleum sets free ships and equipment for 
the whale fishery to the value of ten millions of dollars, it 
is probable that not a less sum, but a greater, will be re- 
quired for the complete equipment of the new method of 
production in the way of boring implements, railways, 
pipe lines. If not, there are a thousand opportunities in 
agriculture, manufacture, and transportation for securing 
an increase of productiveness through a prolongation of 
the period and a greater use of preparatory labor. 

*See Positive Theory, pp. 330-336, especially p. 332; also p. 86; and com- 
pare the foot-notes at pp. 86 and 335. 


+ It may also be remarked that, even apart from what is said in the text, 
shortening inventions bring about, not a diminution, but an increase in the de- 
mand for capital in the period of transition which must elapse before they are 
completely established. For the new method of production in any case re- 
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So much by way of explanation and defence of my own 
theory. And now a few words in criticism of the theory 
which my honored opponent presents. From the circum- 
stance that circuitous methods of production, in order to 
be profitable, must be “ wisely chosen,” he draws the con- 
clusion that the true explanation of interest is to be found 
in the intelligence of producers. The truth he finds in 
the theory which “tells us that interest exists because there 
are men in the world who know how to get a surplus re- 
sult from the use of capital.” These people are the “ cap- 
tains of industry,” who are “rare in every community,” 
and without whose intelligence “interest could not exist 
any more than poetry could exist without the poetic tem- 
perament, or art without the artistic taste.” To the ques- 
tion which is presented by the problem of interest, Why 
a commodity whose cost of production is $100 is worth 
not $100, but $105, Mr. White gives the following con- 
cise answer: “Because the man making the commodity 
was a smart fellow. He understood his business. If he 
had not been a smart fellow and had not understood his 
business, the product might not have been worth even the 
original $100, but only $90.” 

I think it can be easily shown that in this explanation 
Mr. White has followed the wrong track. The talents 
and the good fortune of the rare captains of industry 
affect earnings of management, but not normal interest on 
capital. If Mr. White would consider impartially the 
facts, two of importance would not escape him. In the 
first place, not only the captains of industry —of whom 
Mr. White himself says there are few in every community 
—secure interest on capital, but millions of persons of the 


quires some additional capital, while the capital invested in the old and incom- 
plete method cannot be at once withdrawn. Before, there was investment in 
the whale fishery only: after, the same investment for a while in the whale 
fishery (the capital being simply not renewed), and, in addition, apparatus for 
bering for oil. In so far, the shortening inventions operate in the first instance 
to cause an increased resort to new roundabout processes, since the newer and 
shorter method usually takes a path of its own. 
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most ordinary intelligence do so. Your every-day farmer, 
artisan, or huckster, does so, provided only he is not ex- 
ceptionally stupid or unlucky. Secondly, with the same 
intelligence and the same fortune, all these people get a 
larger return if they have a larger capital, and a larger 
return with a smaller capital than with none at all. This 
circumstance seems to me to make it clear as day that, 
when intelligence and capital work together, the whole 
return is not to be ascribed to intelligence, but that for 
some part of the combined return — namely, for the normal 
rate of interest on capital—an objective cause must be 
found, which does not lie in the person of the capitalist. 

I cannot make this more clear than by returning once 
more, and for the last time, to the analogy of land and its 
rent. 

There can be no doubt that a person who cultivated 
with great stupidity and with great ill-luck (say, from 
hail) the best of wheat-land, or even the famous Johannis- 
berg vineyard, might fail to secure a rent. But would 
this justify the conclusion that the true source of rent is 
to be found in the circumstance that the cultivator is 
a smart fellow? This same smart fellow unquestionably 
would get a smaller product from less fertile land or a less 
favorably situated vineyard; while, on the other hand, 
even on the best land the fellow who is less smart would 
be able to secure a certain differential return, Such facts 
have been rightly regarded in the theory of land as con- 
clusive proof that the surplus which land yields has an 
objective cause, to be found not simply in the person of 
the cultivator, but in the land itself; and it is familiar 
enough that the theory of rent has found this objective 
cause in the greater fertility or better situation of the land 
which yields rent. 

Just as in the case of land, so in that of capital there 
is an objective chance of a return of a certain average 
height,— as, for example, four per cent. As in the case of 
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land, this chance can doubtless be destroyed by stupidity 
or ill-luck, and can be increased by unusual skill or 
shrewdness. It is the variations from the normal rate 
which in the one case and in the other are to be set to the 
personal account, but not the normal chance. For this 
latter there must be some separate cause existing on the 
side of capital. The theory of interest for the last hun- 
dred years has sought to discover the cause; but Mr. 
White has surely not discovered it, when he ascribes 
everything to the personal qualities of the entrepreneur. 


Mr. Hugo Bilgram * is led to conclusions differing from 
mine in regard to interest, because of different conclusions 
on the theory of value. The greater part of his contro- 
versial article is, therefore, given to the subject of value. 
Here, as elsewhere, I refrain from discussions in this field, 
because I have already made it the subject of a separate 
publication. I content myself, therefore, with a very 
few remarks. 

Mr. Bilgram lays great stress on the influence of cost 
on value. To this I have no objection. But he says re- 
peatedly that the Austrian economists have quite over- 
looked this influence. ¢ I believe that what I have said 
in earlier and in later writings entitles me to protest vigor- 
ously against this interpretation. To avoid repetition, 
I refer again to my article on the ultimate standard of 
value.§ This question of the relation of cost to value, 
in fact, illustrates once more the point to which I referred 

* Comments on the Positive Theory of Capital, in this Journal, vol. vi., No. 2, 
pp. 190-206. 

t Der letzte Maasstab des Giiterwerthes, in Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft, 
Sozialpolitik, und Verwaltung, vol. iii., Heft 2; translated in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. v., No. 2. 

¢‘* He [Béhm-Bawerk] eliminates cost of production as a factor in the deter- 
mination of value ”’ (p. 194); ‘‘ the Austrian theory of value, .... ignoring the 
oe factor in the determination of value” ( p. 197) ; and 
so p. 

§See Annals of the American Academy, vol. v. pp. 15, 58. 
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at the outset of this paper,— the difficulty which an author 
has in making his work acceptable to all critics. Mr. 
Bilgram disi:usses the conception of cost, and he blames 
the Austrian economists for regarding the value of mate- 
rials as a constituent of cost; for, says he, further analysis 
would show that this item of cost resolves itself simply 
into labor. The view of the Austrian economists is, there- 
fore, declared to be a “very superficial view.” Another 
of my critics, Mr. Hawley, also discusses the question of 
cost. He finds that this expression has “but one legitimate 
scientific meaning.” And what is this meaning? It is 
precisely that individualistic conception of cost which Mr. 
Bilgram attacks,— that conception which looks simply to 
the expenses of the entrepreneur, and which includes not 
only what he has paid for interest and wages, but “ what 
he pays for raw materials.” * Now, what do we Austrian 
economists, thus attacked on both sides, really have to 
say? We have attempted to be less one-sided than our 
critics. I refer the reader to those paragraphs in my 
essay on the ultimate standard of value, in which I have 
endeavored to show not merely that several different 
meanings are attached to the word “ cost,” but that no one 
of these can have a scientific monopoly, each having for 
different scientific tasks its justification and importance. ¢ 

In Mr. Bilgram’s criticism on my theory of interest 
proper I have been especially struck by certain arguments 
through which Mr. Bilgram undertakes to refute my as- 
sumption that, on the average, present goods (which Mr. 
Bilgram prefers to call “mature” goods) have a higher 
value than future or immature goods. He begins by re- 
marking (at p. 208), quite justly, that the capitalists who 
save for the future thereby show that as to themselves 
they value future satisfaction more highly than present 
satisfaction. This is true, and has been emphatically and 


* See this Journal, vol. vi., No. 3, p. 295. 
t Annals of the American Academy, vol. v. pp. 10, 57. 
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repeatedly set forth in my Positive Theory.* But, so far 
as my explanation of interest is concerned, it is not essen- 
tial that all persons should set a higher value on present 
goods. It is only essential that so many should do so as 
to make the resultant of demand and supply inure to the 
advantage of present goods. Against this, now, Mr. Bil- 
gram presents two peculiar arguments. 

He describes the demand and supply of present goods 
as if they came exclusively from lenders and borrowers. 
The lenders, who save capital, set a higher estimate on 
future goods than on present. But only that person can 
be a borrower who has credit, and only he can have credit 
who himself has property. Consequently, says Mr. Bil- 
gram, “the demand for loans can never exceed the 
amount of existing wealth.... The desire to delay con- 
sumption for the purpose of accumulating wealth... 
must by far exceed the demand for present goods from 
those who are entitled to credit.” The final result can 
therefore not be “a preference for present over future 
goods,” but, on the contrary, a “ negative rate” of interest 
(p. 205). 

To this reasoning I will offer not many objections, but 
only one. As I have specifically said in my Positive The- 
ory (p. 881), the demand for present goods, in that market 
for the means of subsistence in which interest arises, is 
exercised only to a very slight extent by borrowers. I 
have there expressly said that those who borrow for con- 
sumption are only a small number of persons, and that 
those who borrow for productive purposes — that is, those 
who wish to employ laborers with the borrowed capital — 
form only a transitory stage, which is not to be consid- 
ered in regard to the final outcome. The main demand 
for present goods does not appear therefore in the form 
of borrowing, but in the form of the offer of the un- 
ripe good, labor, in exchange for ripe means of subsist- 


* Positive Theory, p. 315. 
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ence. And I have explained with some care how and 
why this main demand has, not perhaps literally, but 
practically, no limit whatever, and exceeds the supply 
of present goods (pp. 332, 386). Mr. Bilgram’s objec- 
tion, therefore, even if it were more tenable than it 
seems to me to be, does not touch the crucial point of 
my reasoning. 

Still more surprising is a second objection set forth by 
this critic. He says: “Indeed, the fact that immature 
forms of wealth are being produced as well as mature 
forms refutes the assumption that the latter are preferred.” 
This reasoning would be effective if there were a choice 
between equal quantities of ripe and unripe commodities, 
and if under these circumstances the production of unripe 
commodities were preferred,— if, for example, mankind, 
rather than produce a hundred bushels of grain directly, 
were to prefer with the same amount of labor to produce 
unripe commodities, whereby later to secure the hundred 
bushels of grain. But this is not the actual situation. 
We produce unripe and intermediate products only be- 
cause otherwise we should have no consumable commod- 
ities or a smaller quantity of consumable commodities. 
We produce unripe intermediate products for the same 
reason that we crack nuts; not because we prefer cracking 
nuts to eating them, but because we must crack them be- 
fore we can eat them. Would Mr. Bilgram really infer 
from the fact that nuts are cracked as well as eaten that 
eating them is not better than cracking them? I doubt 
whether he would do so; and I turn now to another point, 
—my critic’s own conclusion as to the cause of interest. 

As has already been intimated, Mr. Bilgram lays great 
stress, and rightly, on the law of cost. This seems to him 
to be the key to the whole explanation of interest. He 
distinguishes three classes of products. First, those whose 
production grows,— namely, those whose price is greater 
than their cost, and which, therefore, tempt to an increas- 
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ing production; second, those whose production de- 
creases, their price being less than their cost; finally, 
those which are produced at a persistent rate, their value 
being equal to the marginal cost of production (pp. 195, 
201). In fact, the great majority of goods belong in the 
third class; and Mr. Bilgram confines his investigation as 
to the origin of interest to these goods of persistent repro- 
duction. Now, interest he believes to be an excess of 
value over cost of production. But with goods of persist- 
ent reproduction value equals marginal cost. Conse- 
quently, there is no excess for the marginal producer, and 
interest cannot accrue. 

What follows? “No alternative is left but to seek the 
cause of interest in the difference of cost to different pro- 
ducers. Those sellers who can produce cheaper, and 
whose limit is accordingly below that of the marginal 
seller, can realize from the sale of their products an excess 
over and above cost of production; and this difference in 
cost of production constitutes the only field in which the 
law of interest on capital can be looked for.” 

I should be disposed to ask Mr. Bilgram a question. 
Does he believe that a man of affairs would permanently 
continue an enterprise in which the invested capital does 
not earn interest? I have no doubt that my honored 
critic would answer to this question, No. In fact, every 
man of affairs expects, in addition to repayment of his 
other expenses, to receive the minimum rate of interest on 
the capital invested, whether his own or borrowed at 
interest. If this is the case, the reasoning of my neighbor 
contains a contradictio in adjecto. If this is so, his margi- 
nal producer who receives no interest is not a real margi- 
nal producer, but one who is on the point of abandoning 
the field. The product which he turns out is not the 
product of persistent reproduction, but one which belongs 
in the class “ the production of which is falling off.” And 
with this the further conclusions of Mr. Bilgram, which 
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are expressly based on this unfounded assumption, fall to 
the ground. The underlying cause of Mr. Bilgram’s mis- 
take is easily found. It lies in his intolerant attitude 
towards the conception of cost. He will admit no scien- 
tific importance for that individualistic conception which 
classes under “cost” everything which the entrepreneur 
expends or sacrifices. He overlooks that just this concep- 
tion is an essential one in judging whether a man of 
affairs will permanently continue the production of a com- 
modity or not; and, in this conception, interest on the 
capital invested appears as a constituent element of cost. 

Another suggestion of Mr. Bilgram’s, however, seems 
to me to deserve careful attention; namely, whether, in 
place of the phrases “ present goods” and “ future goods,” 
the expressions “ mature” and “immature” goods should 
not be used. He touches here the same point that was 
touched in a criticism of Mr. Green’s, who remarks: “ By 
present goods I mean goods at hand as contrasted with 
goods to be had in the future. The use of the terms pres- 
ent goods to indicate goods ready for consumption, in con- 
trast with consumption goods, is confusing.” * 

The bearing of this suggestion needs to be explained. 
There are two different classifications of commodities, 
which do not follow the same lines, and for which it is 
desirable to have different terms. The one classification 
is that of goods as they are physically available now or in 
the future. This is indicated by the terms “ present ” and 
“ future” goods, in their literal sense (in German, “ gegen- 
wirtige ” and “zukiinftige Giiter”). The second classifica- 
tion, and the more important one for the theory of capital, 
draws the line between commodities available for satisfac- 
tion in the present and in the future. In this the goods 
available in the present are only such mature consumption 
goods as are physically available. On the side of the 


*See Mr. Green’s paper on Wieser’s Natural Value, in the Annals of the 
American Academy, vol. v., No. 4, p. 66, note. . 
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future belong, first, all commodities which are not yet 
physically at hand; and, second, all unripe production 
goods, even though they be physically at hand. The 
German language indicates this second classification by 
expressions very similar to those just quoted, yet clearly 
distinguished from them. It uses the compound words 
“ Gegenwartsgiiter” and “ Zukunftsgiiter.” The English 
language seems not to allow this formation of compound 
words. Hence Mr. W. Smart, to whom I am indebted for 
the very excellent translation of my book, was compelled 
to use for the second distinction the same expression which 
served for the first, and spoke of “present goods” and 
“future goods.” But, in order to make clear that these 
phrases are not to be understood in their literal sense, in 
which they would serve to indicate only the first men- 
tioned distinction, he has cautioned the reader, by point- 
ing out that he uses them for want of better, and has, 
moreover, inserted in brackets the corresponding Ger- 
man phrase (Zukunftsgiiter).* None the less, “ pres- 
ent” and “future” goods are used in two senses, and I 
have no answer to make to those who consider it desirable 
to avoid such a double use of language. Whether this 
can be done most advantageously by following Mr. Bil- 
gram’s suggestion and speaking of “mature” and “im- 
mature” goods, or by finding some other even better 
English expression for the second distinction, I must 
leave to those who are more competent in the matter than 
I am. 


That differences of opinion on the subject of value lead 
naturally to differences on the subject of capital is shown 
in the case of still another of my critics. Professor Mac- 
vane, in an essay published as early as 1890,;—an essay 
which in clearness on the essential points of difference, 

* Positive Theory, p. 242. 


t Béhm-Bawerk on Value and Wages, in this Journal for October, 1890, 
vol. v., No. 1. 
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in accurate scientific statement, and in courtesy of tone, 
could not be improved on,— has set forth in what manner 
his views diverge from mine on both topics. The points 
in controversy on the theory of value have since been 
further discussed by him in two later essays on Marginal 
Utility and Value and on The Austrian Theory of Value,* 
and by myself in the paper to which I have already re- 
ferred. I will not, therefore, enter here on any considera- d 
tion of our differences on this part of the subject, but will 
confine myself to some words of reply to certain criticisms 
which my distinguished opponent has directed against 
my theory of capital. 

Professor Macvane does not deny, as Mr. White has 
done, that the use of circuitous methods of production 
yields in general larger returns for labor than direct 
methods; but he has his doubts as to certain further as- 
sumptions which I have made in connection with this 
proposition. . 

I had laid it down that, in general, there is a tendency 
for a diminishing rate of increase, in the product per unit 


of labor, with the lengthening of the period of production. 
I can explain my meaning most simply by reprinting cer- 
tain illustrative figures which Professor Macvane also has 
used : — 
Yearly Product for ’ 
Productive Period. Each Laborer. Increase. 
l1day (nocapital) 150 


*See this Journal for April, 1893, vol. vii., No. 3; and Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. v., No. 3. 
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The particular;figures have been chosen simply for illus- 
tration, and their details have no importance whatever. 
Indeed, I have expressly pointed out that exact figures 
cannot possibly be given, that the proportions are dif- 
ferent for every branch of production, and that they shift 
with every invention. What alone is important for my 
theory is a tendency: that, for example, if the first exten- 
sion of the period of production from one day to one year 
brings an increase of 200, a further increase of five years 
will not bring 5 xX 200=—1,000; an extension to ten 
years, not 10 x 200 = 2,000; an extension to one hundred 
years, not 100 x 200 = 20,000. At some point or other 
the increase in product ceases to progress at the same rate 
as the extension of the period of production. 

Professor Macvane regards this assumption of mine 
with sceptical suspicion. He finds that in practical ex- 
perience, to which I also had referred as the only possible 
source of proof, the tendency is not sufficiently verified. 
I had used certain specific examples: stone hatchets com- 
pared to steel axes; bows and arrows, and guns; the 
primitive instruments of fishery, and nets and boats. Pro- 
fessor Macvane suggests that all these are cases of new 
inventions, and for these my law may be valid. “ Later 
improvements may not increase production in the same 
ratio as earlier ones: the second doubling of a thing that 
has already been doubled is always harder than the first.” 
But my theory is supposed to assume that this same ten- 
dency towards diminishing product holds good in the 
application of old inventions also. Now, the ordinary 
investor of capital, as distinguished from the inventor, of 
course finds only such processes available as are already 
known; and for him Professor Macvane finds that my law 
is not sufficiently verified in practical experience. 

I do not believe that Professor Macvane has taken a 
happy step in endeavoring to distinguish, for the subject 
here under consideration, between old and new inventions. 
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For the old methods and inventions are precisely those 
which a short time ago were new. At the earlier date 
it was not possible to double the product by their aid, 
and this can be no more easily done at a later date, if in 
the interval the only change has been that the method 
which could not affect the doubling has simply become 
“old.” The situation is simply this, Every method to 
secure a particular product was once upon a time new. 
For instance, let us place ourselves in imagination at the 
period when the third method of our diagram, with its 
two-year period of production, was new. This method 
made possible a yearly product per laborer of 450; and, in 
comparison with the one-year period which had yielded a 
yearly product of 350, it shows an increase of 100. At 
that time, therefore, every person who was able to make 
advances of capital to his laborers over two years instead 
of over one year — in other words, who could increase his 
investment of capital by the advances needed for dne 
further year — could thereby secure an increase of product 
of 100. A short time later the fourth method became 
new. That method made possible a yearly product of 
530, bringing an increase of 80 as compared with the two- 
year method. Whoever was then in a position to increase 
his investment of capital by the advances of a still fur- 
ther year could get from the additional investment the 
diminished increase of 80. It may be remarked, inci- 
dentally, that it is by no means a matter of course, is not 
even probable, that every producer is in the position so 
to increase his investment. The discovery of a new and 
advantageous, though longer, method of production does 
not necessarily lead to immediate general abandonment 
of the less advantageous and shorter method. The know- 
ledge of the existence of the better and newer ways can 
lead to their actual use only in so far as the successive 
accumulations of capital make this in practice possible. 
What, now, is the situation, if we assume that each of 
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these methods, once new, has become “old,” and thus has 
become available for every investor, nothing else having 
changed? Itis very simple. All the methods discovered 
up to the present moment constitute the répertoire within 
which the ordinary investor can choose, not only accord- 
ing to his insight, but according to the quantity of capital 
which is at his disposal. If he chooses — perhaps because 
his means permit not being more —the one-year method, 
then that method will yield to him now, as before, a 
product of but 350. If he adopts the two-year method, 
now, as before, he will get 450; with the three-year 
method, 530. In other words, if the person who from 
lack of capital had to produce in former years on the one- 
year plan can increase his investment of capital, he will 
be enabled by this now “old” invention to get with an 
additional year’s capital an increase of 100, but with the 
next year’s supply not a further increase of 100, but only 
an increase of 80. Even as matters stand at present, 
he cannot, by simply increasing the investment of capital, 
always get a corresponding increase of product. The rate 
of increase begins to diminish at some point or other, and 
it is immaterial whether the method of production in 
which the additional capital seeks and finds its invest- 
ment has been recently discovered or has been already 
known for a longer or shorter time. 

It is possible that Professor Macvane has been led into 
confusion because he has conceived the introduction of 
all methods of production pertinent to this case as being 
in the nature of “inventions.” Doubtless it is true that 
every step in production, however slight may be the 
change it brings about, must at one time or other have 
been a discovery, and must thus have constituted an 
“invention.” But we usually understand by that term 
a very considerable innovation, based on some unusual 
exercise of ingenuity and much excelling what has pre- 
ceded. Such is sometimes the course of events with new 
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roundabout methods, but by no means always or even 
frequently. In many cases the new variation is not a 
noteworthy invention, but a very obvious combination 
of known elements; as, for example, in the simple trans- 
ference of certain improvements or implements, already 
familiar in some branches, to other branches to which they 
have not yet been applied. It follows that the difference 
in the productiveness of new as compared with old 
methods does not usually proceed by such leaps as has 
been assumed in our figures. The change is often so 
slight that the gain in the quantity of product does not off- 
set the disadvantage of the longer process; and the longer 
method does not become in fact profitable until a later date, 
when perhaps a decline in the rate of interest removes the 
pecuniary disadvantage of the longer method. Further, 
it is not to be supposed that the methods which entail 
a@ more circuitous route are always those of latest dis- 
covery. As I have already remarked in my reply to Mr. 
White, the course of events is often the reverse ; and very 
often it happens that, when a real discovery suddenly 
presents the possibility of using a considerable series of 
different lengthened methods of production, the order 
in which they shall severally be used depends not upon 
the order in which they are discovered, but simply upon 
the possession of a larger or smaller supply of capital. 
If, for example, some one discovers to-day a new chemical 
method for producing aluminum, he will also know that 
the construction of the factory, boilers, machinery, and 
what not, can be arranged on a dozen different plans, 
which correspond to as many variations in the quantity 
of capital invested and in the length of the period of pro- 
duction. Thus the main discovery brings with it the 
“discovery ” of a dozen modes of proceeding, involving 
different lengths in the period of production for alumi- 


num. 
Professor Macvane in one paragraph expresses his suspi- 
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cion that the law of the diminishing rate of increase, 
which I have set forth, may be the same thing as the 
familiar doctrine of diminishing returns from natural 
agents. I do not believe this to be the case. The law 
which I have laid down has a very different content from 
that of the law of diminishing returns from land. The 
latter declares that, even though more labor, direct or in- 
direct, be applied to a given area of soil, the later appli- 
cation of labor will yield a smaller product than the 
earlier. My law declares that, if the same quantity of 
labor, but spread over more time, is applied in any branch 
of production (not merely in agricultural production), the 
greater length of time will indeed, as a rule, bring a 
larger product, but in the later extensions a less increase 
of product than in the earlier. 

This essential difference between the two propositions 
has not been overlooked by Professor Macvane; but his 
suspicions are aroused by the belief that, as to those parts 
of my thesis in which it is of wider application than the 
law of diminishing returns from land, no sufficient proof 
from experience can be adduced. Let me admit at once 
that at present an exact statistical proof in figures cannot 
be given, and this for two reasons. In the first place, 
statistical science as yet has given no attention to specu- 
lations of this sort. Secondly, that numerical quantity, 
which I have called the “duration of the period of pro- 
duction,” is, in any case, almost impossible to determine 
with accuracy. For the period of production, in my 
sense, extends over the whole mass of preparatory acts 
necessary for producing a commodity,—acts which under 
the division of labor are split between dozens and hun- 
dreds of establishments, between the most different per- 
sons, and are spread over the most various lengths of time. 
The exact ascertainment and addition of all these frag- 
ments of time and labor, the comparison of the result with 
the increase of product (which shows itself in the same 
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manner in dozens and hundreds of fragments), are practi- 
cally almost impossible. 

Of course, the circumstance that an exact numerical 
measure of the length of the period, and of its influence 
on the quantitative product, is difficult or even impossible, 
does not negative either the reality of the relation which 
is set forth nor prove any impossibility of ascertaining 
some approximate regularities or rough tendencies. In the 
days when thermometers had not been invented, and when 
the numerical statement of differences of heat was not 
possible, not only did changes in the quantity of heat have 
their substantial importance, but the explanation of cer- 
tain tendencies in the movement of heat was perfectly 
possible. It could be laid down that the warmth of the 
air increased daily from morning until after mid-day, that 
it increased annually from winter to summer, and so 
forth.* In the same way, I believe that, notwithstanding 
the impossibility, in the present state of our knowledge, of , 
getting any numerically exact statement, general experi- 
ence suffices to verify inductively my law of the diminish- 
ing increase of productiveness with the extension of the 
period. 

In fact, the length of the period of production, while it 
cannot be directly measured, is reflected very closely in 
another dimension which can be measured: namely, the 
amount of capital which must be invested for each laborer, 
in order to equip him with the results of the preparatory 
labor of the previous stages. Thus in one and the same 

*I have encountered, not in the criticisms of Professor Macvane, but in 
those of some German writers, the curious opinion that dimensions which can- 
not be measured in practice must therefore be devoid of significance for sci- 
entific purposes. This sort of reasoning has been applied to my application of 
the conception of a period of production. It has also been applied to the whole 
modern theory of final utility, in so far as that theory bases value upon degrees 
of intensity in pleasure and pain, which also are not susceptible of exact meas- 
urement. This objection seems to me to have no more foundation than it 
would have to say that, had thermometers never been invented, heat never 


could have been in quantitative relation to other phenomena; e.g., the vol- 
ume of heated bodies! 
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branch of production —as, for example, in turning — the 
laborer can be supplied either with a primitive lathe worth 
five dollars or with ingenious and complicated machines 
worth fifty, five hundred, five thousand dollars. Now, I 
believe that industrial experience will verify two proposi- 
tions, perhaps only in the rough, but, nevertheless, with 
sufficient exactness: first, that, with the larger capitalistic 
equipment, the product per unit of labor increases; and, 
second, that this increase in the product does not go on 
part passu with the addition of capitalistic equipment. 
Thus, if there are two laborers, one having no capital, the 
second with a capital of fifty dollars, the difference be- 
tween their product will be absolutely and relatively 
greater than that between two laborers, one of whom has 
a capital of five thousand dollars, and the other has a 
capital of five thousand and fifty dollars. If the first 
proposition be admitted and the second one denied, it 
would follow that, in the words of the German proverb, 
our industrial trees can grow all the way to the sky,— 
a thesis which certainly is not confirmed by experience, 
and which is against all the probabilities of the case. 
Professor Macvane himself points out that it is more diffi- 
cult to double something which has already been doubled. 
If this be true, as Professor Macvane is disposed to admit 
even for new inventions of the future, it must be so much 
the more true for people who are not inventors, but who 
are simply walking in the beaten track of the application 
of the traditional methods. 

I may add that it is my hope and wish that the actual 
relations which obtain in concrete industry may be in- 
vestigated by persons who have those qualifications for 
the inquiry which Professor Macvane modestly disclaims. 
Such would be persons who combine practical knowledge 
of the methods of industry with the capacity for scientific 
generalization. I may take it as a circumstance at least 
favorable to my view that Mr. William Smart, the excel- 
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lent translator of my book, whose earlier experience as a 
man of affairs gives him this double qualification, has 
found no occasion to question my law. 

So much as to the first point of difference between us. 
But I have further assumed that the capitalist, in deter- 
mining which he should use among the various methods 
available in the existing state of industrial knowledge, 
would find the rate of wages a factor of essential impor- 
tance. If the rate of wages be low, one of the known 
methods of production may be the more lucrative: if 
it be high, another.* Much to my surprise, Professor 
Macvane has questioned this assumption of mine also, 
and has presented in opposition to it an emphatic opinion 
of his own. He says :— 


“T have been accustomed to suppose that in any given state of our 
industrial knowledge there is a best way of setting about the produc- 
tion of every commodity,— one way that gives larger product for a 
given outlay of labor and waiting than any other. This way I have - 
supposed to be best for all concerned, quite regardless of the rate of 
wages,— best, because it is the way of least cost. The method of pro- 
duction that gives each commodity at lowest cost I have supposed es- 
pecially to be the one best for the employers, quite regardless of the rate 
of wages. And this I have taken to be the common belief among 
practical business men as well as among economists. ... Neither is 
it clear to me how changes in wages could alter the interest of the 
employer in the choice of methods.” + 


I believe it is not difficult to make this clear. Let us 
take any practical example. A farmer considers whether 
it is worth while to buy a piece of agricultural machinery, 
which will save him, say, the labor of ten laborers for a 
year. Let us suppose that the machine costs $10,000, 
lasts ten years, and costs $4,000 a year to run. Now, the 
financial calculation of the farmer will be as follows: The 
machine costs him each year in running expenses $4,000, 
in wear and tear $1,000, in interest $400,— total, $5,400. 
* Positive Theory of Capital, p. 388, seg. 

t See this Journal, vol. v. p. 36. The Italics in the quotation are mine. 
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If, now, the rate of wages is $500 a year, the ten laborers 
he is enabled to dispense with by means of the machine 
will cost him only $5,000. In this case it will be clearly 
to his advantage to retain the less capitalistic method, and 
to apply direct human labor. If, now, the rate of wages is 
$600, the ten laborers will cost him $6,000; and in this 
case it would be clearly to his advantage to enter on the 
more capitalistic method, to select the roundabout way of 
making or buying the machine.* 

This example, which could be varied or modified ad 
libitum, makes it clear, I believe, that the rate of wages 
is a factor of decisive importance in determining which 
method of production shall be under given circumstances 
the most advantageous. I venture, moreover, to assert 
that this opinion, and not its opposite, represents the 
“common belief” among practical business men as well as 
among economists. I believe that all business men know 
that, the lower the rate of wages, the less is it in the in- 
terest of the employer to replace labor with fixed capital ; 
while, on the other hand, a high rate of wages stimulates 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery. This propo- 
sition is equally familiar in economic theory. I did not in 
the least suppose that I was here presenting new doctrine, 
but was simply stating in somewhat general terms what is 
to be found in other German books on political economy, 
as, for instance, in Roscher’s. I should be much surprised 

*If the high rate of wages held good, not only for agricultural laborers, 
but for all laborers, the figures in our illustration would be changed, but the 
final result would be the same. It is true that in this case the investment of 
capital would be correspondingly increased, so far as that part is concerned 
which resolves itself into wages. The price of the machine, in other words, 
would be something more than $10,000, and the running expenses would be 
something more than $4,000; but only a part of the investment of the total 
outlay for capital resolves itself into wages. Another part is interest. Hence 
the increase in the expense of the more capitalistic method would always be 
less than in the case of the direct employment of laborers. Consequently, with 
each increase of wages the tendency would be the same as in the illustration 
given in the text, even though it would proceed at a slower rate. A rise in 
wages shifts the point of profitable use, to the advantage of the more capital- 
istic method. 
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if the same thing were not found in English books on our 
subject. 

Lastly, I wish to say a word on a point which stands 
midway between the theory of capital and the theory of 
value. Professor Macvane finds it blameworthy that I 
have made the problem of capital a case of value; more 
particularly, that I have spoken of the value of future 
goods, and have made the increase in their value, as they 
come nearer the present, a factor in the explanation of 
interest. He says: “ To speak of the value of commodities 
that are not yet in existence is to employ a mere figure of 
speech. To speak of their value increasing as they 
approach existence, and to represent this increase of value 
as a source of profits of employers, seems little short of 
indulging in merely fanciful language.” * 

We have a German proverb to the effect that the blade 
which is too sharp has a ragged edge. I believe the 
proverb has its application to this argument of Profes-, 
sor Macvane’s. He carries scepticism too far. Professor 
Macvane would be in the right if value were a physical 
attribute of a commodity, like its weight, density, color. 
In that case a commodity which did not exist of course 
could have no value. But value, at least as we Austrian 
economists have always conceived it and explained it, is 
a psychical and subjective phenomenon. The valuation 
of a commodity means simply that a subject, a man, con- 
siders whether the commodity has an importance for his 
welfare, and how much importance. Now, valuations of 
this sort men do make, without discrimination as to 
whether the commodities are physically present or physi- 
cally absent, and as to commodities which are now present 
or will appear in the future; and they take action under 
the influence of such valuations. It is a simple fact that, 
as a rule, men ascribe to a commodity which is to come 
into existence, or to be at their disposal, only after the 
lapse of ten years, a less importance than they ascribe to 


* Loc. cit., p. 43. 
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the same commodity on hand at the moment. It is a 
further fact that men change this estimate in proportion 
as the period which intervenes before the commodity is 
at their disposal becomes less. It is finally a fact that 
concrete dealings are carried on in regard to commodi- 
ties which do not exist, as, for instance, wheat in the ear. 
If, now, having in mind facts of this sort, I speak of the 
value of future goods, and of an increase in their value, 
I believe I use phraseology which is appropriate for com- 
pletely real phenomena, and by no means move in the 
sphere of things fanciful and beyond the domain of 
science. 


No critic is so severe in his judgment of my work as 
Mr. Frederick B. Hawley. Nevertheless, I shall say but 
little in reply to him, because of a circumstance in his 
criticism which probably will serve to lessen the interest 
of most readers in it. Mr. Hawley has used in the title 
of his essay the phrase Kapital und Kapitalzins,* and by 
this title and by his concluding remarks has indicated 
that his criticism is directed to my entire work. Yet, 
unless Iam much mistaken, Mr. Hawley, when he wrote 
his criticism, had not read the second volume. Other- 
wise Mr. Hawley could not possibly have said of my 
treatment of the element of time, which runs through 
several hundred pages in the second volume, that “it is 
here and there in Professor Béhm-Bawerk’s treatise some- 
what darkly hinted that this explanation is to be found 
in the element of time.” This, too, explains the com- 
plete absence of quotations from the second volume. In 
the only passage in which Mr. Hawley refers to the 
contents of the second volume, he quotes only from the 


* The Fundamental Error of ‘‘ Kapital und Kapitalzins,”’ in this Journal, vol. 
vi., No. 3, April, 1892. In the German edition of my book this is the title 
of the whole work, both for the first volume, which is entitled Geschichte und 
Kritik der Kapitalzins-Theorien, and for the second volume, entitled Positiv 
Theorie des Kapitals. The English translation of the second volume was 
published in the latter part of 1891. 
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summary which the translator had prefixed to the first 
volume. I cannot in any other way explain misconcep- 
tions on various points which I had touched but briefly 
in the first volume, but discussed at length in the second. 
Any reply that I should now make would have to take 
the form of a somewhat wearisome repetition of things 
which in the mean while have become familiar to the 
readers of this journal, and, perhaps, to Mr. Hawley 
himself. 

Yet I must say, in self-defence, that Mr. Hawley has 
greatly misconceived the contents even of the first 
volume. His main objection to my theory rests simply 
upon a misconception. The “fundamental error” of my 
book he finds in the circumstance that I confound 
interest and profit. More particularly, I am accused 
of confounding the popular with the scientific conception 
of interest. What is called in every-day life interest is 
said to consist of three different constituent elements ; 
namely, pure interest, the reward for risk, and the reward 
for personal efforts in investigating credits and placing 
loans, this last being a form of wages of management. 
Mr. Hawley says that I treat all this as pure interest. 
The assertion is inexplicable to me. It is not possible to 
speak with greater clearness and precision upon this point 
than I have done,— for instance, on pages 245-247 and on 
page 412 of my Positive Theory ; and, even if Mr. Hawley 


-had not then read the second volume, the same thing may 


be found at page 7 of the first volume. I will not, there- 
fore, enter on any further reply, but will only note that 
Mr. Hawley on his part finds the solution of the problem 
of interest in a combination of the abstinence theory, the 
productivity theory, and the use theory. Each of these is 
supposed to contain a certain amount of truth; and, 
“taken together, they afford a full explanation of the 
phenomena of interest.” I, for my part, regret that I 


cannot accept this view. 
E. BOuM-BAWERE. 
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DISSOCIATION BY DISPLACEMENT: A PHASE 
OF SOCIAL SELECTION.* 


THE quality of population — the fundamental factor in 
the evolution of societies and civilization — is conditioned 
on the one hand by the laws of heredity and on the other 
by the laws of selection. Of these forces, heredity is the 
great conservator. Each new organism is, broadly speak- 
ing, a reproduction of the character, physical and psychic, 
of its ancestors and of its race. The child, according as 
one or another of the struggling hereditary forces has 
gained the ascendency, exhibits certain characteristics of 
its immediate parents and also certain traits of more re- 
mote ancestors,—traits which may have lain dormant 
with one or more generations, but which have, neverthe- 
less, been transmitted through them. The characteristics 
that an individual may acquire from nurture, education, 
habit of life, and indeed from experience and environment 
generally, are seldom, if ever, transmitted to his posterity. 
Of the qualities with which prenatal influences have en- 
dowed him, those which are most individual, which de- 
part furthest from the ancestral type, tend usually to dis- 
appear in subsequent generations. Finally, most of the 
intermediate forms resulting from the crossing of different 
types tend either to become extinct or to revert more or 
less closely to that one of the ancestral types which proves 
itself the stronger. Thus throughout the phenomena of 

*I take pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness for nearly all that may 
be of value in this article to Dr. Georges de Lapouge. Lapouge may well be 
considered to share with Galton the honor of having founded the selectionist 
school of social science. While Darwin himself, Paul Broca, Herbert Spencer, 
and others early indicated the bearing of the new biological doctrines of he- 
redity and selection upon sociological problems, Galton was the first to inves- 
tigate seriously the working of these forces in human society; and Lapouge 
has been the first to develop, on the basis of the data both of biology and of 
anthropology, a comprehensive theory of social and racial selection. 
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heredity there is the strong tendency towards the constant 
reproduction of the established forms. 

But this conservative tendency is overborne by the 
powerful transforming forces which we group under the 
common caption “selection.” These are the forces that 
determine what varieties of life heredity shall be per- 
mitted to conserve, that decide which among the rival 
types shall reproduce themselves more abundantly, which 
shall merely maintain their number, which shall decrease, 
and, finally, which shall vanish from the earth. Selection 
is thus the decisive factor in evolution. 

In formulating the principle of natural selection, Dar- 
win gave the first clear explanation of the processes of 
organic evolution, and changed the whole character of the 
biological sciences. The principle of selection will cause 
a scarcely less radical revolution in the social sciences 
when it comes to be generally applied to them.* But the 
principle itself meanwhile will have to be greatly modi- , 
fied. It will have to include not simply or chiefly natural 
selection, but also social selection. The forces which in 
human society determine the multiplication of certain ele- 
ments of the population and the decrease or extinction of 
others are—as Paul Broca long ago pointed out — not, 
for the most part, the forces of external nature, but rather 
those arising from the character of that society and of the 
individuals who compose it. 

It is, indeed, possible to extend the sense of the word 
“natural” to the point of embracing all phenomena, in- 
cluding all human and social activities; but with this ex- 
tension the word ceases to have any real significance, and 
becomes a superfluous and, indeed, confusing adjective. 
A confusing adjective, because the peculiar connotations 
associated with the phrase “natural selection” render it 
absolutely misleading. In the organic world, particularly 

*For an account of some of the applications of the doctrine of selection to 


ethical and social problems see Dr. Alexander Tille, Von Darwin bis Nietzsche, 
ein Buch Entwickelungs-Ethik (Leipzig, 1895). 
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in its lower stages, vast numbers of individuals die from 
sheer inability to obtain nourishment, and vast numbers 
become the prey of other creatures. Selection is effected 
largely through the direct elimination of individuals. 
The employment of the phrase “ natural selection” tends, 
then, to carry the conception of the elimination of indi- 
viduals as such into the realm of sociological phenomena, 
where, on the contrary, selection is effected mainly by the 
gradual and almost unnoticed decrease and elimination of 
certain families and of certain racial elements of the pop- 
lation. Another mischievous assumption to which the 
employment of the phrase “ natural selection” is sure to 
give prevalence is associated with the half-superstitious 
reverence of many minds for any thing or condition to 
which the word “natural” in any one of its varied senses 
can be applied. In the discussion of the workings of se- 
lection the sort of sanction derived from this most am- 
biguous of adjectives is the more dangerous, because it 
corresponds more or less closely with a fundamental error. 
“ Natural selection,” permitting only “the survival of the 
fittest” (another misleading phrase), is often assumed to 
insure the increase of the higher forms and types of life 
and the extinction of the lower. Far as this conception 
is from the truth in regard to the processes of selection in 
the animal world, it is at least equally erroneous when 
applied to the phenomena of social evolution. In point 
of fact, the forces of evolution operate in favor of the 
types best suited to the ensemble of the conditions. These 
conditions by no means always preserve the types most 
essential to the higher development of humanity. Indeed, 
they often exterminate these types. War and militarism, 
persecution, religious celibacy, social and professional am- 
bitions, the congestion of population, are among the agen- 
cies which have often hindered the increase of the ele- 
ments within a given community superior in physical, 
mental, and moral qualities; and in the struggle between 
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nations and civilizations the brute forces of selection have 
destroyed races of the highest worth for human progress.* 
The phrase “social selection,” free from these misleading 
connotations, is in every way preferable as a general term 
for the selective forces at work in human society. 

War, colonization, the relative rate of increase of popu- 
lations, the struggle for industrial, political, and intellect- 
ual f supremacy, are the most obvious phenomena of 
selection, as far as it operates between nations as such. 
More fundamental are the forces of selection operating 
within each nation and community. War and military 
service, the internal migration of population and the 
growth of cities,§ the punishment of criminals, the assist- 


* See for a development of this thesis the remarkable forthcoming work of 
Lapouge, Les Selections Sociales, many of the conclusions of which were antici- 
pated in his essay under the same title in the Revue d’ Anthropologie, 1887, 
p. 520. Some other phases of the same contention are brought out with a less 
pronounced pessimism by John Berry Haycraft in his excellent book, Dar- 
winism and Race Progress (London, 1895). A similar argument is presented - 
in W. Schallmayer’s Die drohende physische Entartung der Culturvilker (Berlin). 
Prof: T. H. Bradley, of Oxford, in a somewhat extreme article in the In- 
ternational Journal of Ethics, 1894, p. 283, points out the tendency of the strug- 
gle for existence to become ‘‘a mere struggle between rival fertilities,” from 
which ‘‘ the morally superior more and more refrain.”’ Benjamin Kidd in his 
work on Social Evolution, while admitting, and indeed insisting (chap. ix.), that 
the selective forces of evolution do not favor intellectual development, main- 
tains that they do favor the development of those ethical qualities which sub- 
ordinate the “‘ enlightened self-interest of the individual to the good of the 
social organism.’’ See also C. H. Pearson, National Life and Character: A 
Forecast (London, 1894); D. G. Ritchie, Darwinism and Politics (second edi- 
tion, London, 1891) ; Professor Huxley, The Struggle for Existence (Nineteenth 
Century, February, 1888); and Albert Russel Wallace, Human Selection (Fort 
nightly Review, October, 1891). 

+ Paul Broca was, so far 2: I am aware, the first to urge the phrase ‘‘la 
selection sociale.”” He declared very truly, ‘‘C’est la société elle-méme qui 
devient le thé&tre principal de la lutte pour l’existence.’’ See his article Les 
Selections in the Revue d’ Anthropologie, 1872, p. 705. 


tM. J. Novicow, in Les Luttes entre les Sociétés Humaines et leurs Phases 
Successives (Paris, 1893), develops, with a degree of exaggeration, the im- 
portance of intellectual supremacy in the rivalry between nations. 

§ Otto Ammon, in his masterly work Die natiirliche Auslese beim Menschen, 


auf Grund der Ergebnisse der anthropologischen Untersuchungen der Wehrpflicht- 
igen in Baden und anderer Materialen (Jena, 1893), has been the first to estab- 
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ance of the needy and defective classes, persecution or 
social ostracism on religious or other grounds, political 
favoritism and political antipathies, celibacy, law, custom, 
social and religious * sentiment as regards marriage and 
sexual relations, social ambitions in connection with the 
standard of living, are among the influences which, for 
good or ill, determine the increase or decrease of the 
several constituent eleme»ts of tle population. Behind 
the action of the mcs. important of these selective forces 
is the psychologica: character of the racialt elements 
which enter into the composition of peoples ordinarily 
regarded as homogeneous. So fundamental is the relation 
between the forces of selection in their general or abstract 
aspect —that which alone is taken into account by most 
sociologists, even among those who devote attention to the 
phenomena of selection — and the racial composition of the 
populations on which these forces act that the phenomena 
of social selection may well be considered, both as regards 


lish the profound selective influence of the drift of population to the cities. A 
summary of some of the more important of his results will be found below. 
*Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s ingenious argument in his Social Evolution—to 
which it is difficult to do justice in a bare summary — is devoted to showing 
the necessity of the prevalence of convictions superior to the considerations of 
rational self-interest,— and so, in a broad sense, “‘religious,’’—in order to 
render a people permanently successful in the struggle for national supremacy, 
and indeed, one may say, for national existence. Resting upon a somewhat 
dogmatic acceptance of Weismann’s doctrine of heredity, he urges that not 
merely progress, but the prevention of degeneration, necessitates multiplication 
“beyond the limits which the average conditions of life comfortably provide 
for.” But a people acting on the basis of rational self-interest will limit popu- 
lation to :ie numbers which the conditions comfortably provide for. Hence 
the nece - ity, in order to insure continued progress, of some ethical or religious 
sentim«.' .uperior to rational considerations. It should be added that Mr. 
Kidd utterly rejects che possibility of an artificial or purposeful selection. 


t The term “racial” is employed in this article not in either of the ordi- 
nary senses in which one speaks (in one sense), for example, of the Caucasian 
race, or (in the other sense), for example, of the French race. It is used, for 
the lack of any better term, to refer to the distinction made by anthropologists, 
mainly on morphological grounds, between the different elements which enter 
into the population of a single country, or, indeed, of a single city. The 
“racial”? composition of European peoples will be touched upon as we pro- 
ceed. 
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their causes and as regards their results, as very largely 
phenomena of racial selection.* 


Social and racial selection in their various phases form, 
however, a matter the discussion of which, beyond these 
few prefatory remarks, would lead us too far from the 
subject of the present paper, which confines itself to facts 
concerning only one of the forces of selection, and con- 
cerning indeed only the initial stages of the action of that 
single force. Our immediate subject may, for the sake 
of precision, be designated by the somewhat technical 
phrase, dissociation by displacement. 

*“ Dissociation” is employed to designate in general a 
subordinate, and usually a preparatory, phase of selection, 
—a phase not ordinarily distinguished with care, yet 
worthy of separate treatment. Selection means strictly 
the relative increase of certain elements of the population, 
the relative or absolute decrease of other elements. It. 
is the measure of the struggle between the different ele- 
ments for existence, for perpetuation. But there is also 
the subsidiary struggle for comfort, wealth, power, and 
social position, not simply as personal, but as hereditary 
possessions. The result of this struggle is a certain social 

* The clear perception of the racial or anthropological character of social 
selection and the development of the laws of racial selection are among the 
important contributions of Dr. Georges de Lapouge to social science. The 
outlines of his theories were published late in the eighties, but have been sub- 
sequently modified and amplified. The fullest statement will be found in his 
forthcoming work, Les Selections Sociales. See also in the Revue d’ Anthropo- 
logie: La Dépopulation de la France (1887, p. 69); L’ Anthropologie et la Science 
Sociale (1887, p. 156) ; Les Selections Sociales (1887, p. 51°) ; De l’Inégalité parmi 
les Hommes (188, p. 9) ; L’ Hérédité dans la Science Politique (1889, p. 169) ; Ques- 
tions Aryennes (1889, p. 181); Cranes Modernes de Montpellier (1889, p. 687). In 
L’ Anthropologie: Cranes Modernes de Montpellier, 2° series (1890, p. 36) ; Cranes 
Prehistoriques du Larzac (1891, p. 631); Cranes de Gentilhommes et Cranes de 
Paysans (1893). In the Revue de Sociologie: Le Darwinisme dans la Science So- 
ciale (1893, p. 414) ; Lois de la Vie et dela Mort des Nations (1894, p. 421). In 
Globus. (Bax4 64, Nr. 20): Die Auslese durch den Krieg. In the Bulletin de la 
Société Languedocienne de Géographie (xvii., 1894), Matériaux pour la Géogra- 
phie Anthropologique du Département de I’ Hérault. 
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stratification, a more or less sharp separation of different 
social elements, which in extreme cases becomes a system 
of rigid and hereditary caste. Such a process, when it 
takes place in a society previously homogeneous, is an in- 
stance of one sort of dissociation. It is a case of social 
or economic separation of classes, an instance what may 
be called dissociation by stratification. 

Dissociation may equally take the form of the geograph- 
ical separation of different elements through the migra- 
tion of one or another among them. This is what we 
designate as dissociation by displacement. If we suppose, 
for example, that the dream of certain visionaries were 
realized, and that the 6,900,000 negroes in the United 
States should be induced to migrate to Africa, we should 
have an instance on an immense scale of what is in fact 
an extremely common phenomenon,—the separation of 
the elements of a population by the migration of certain 
of those elements; that is to say, dissociation by displace- 
ment. 

This form of dissociation is, in a sense, intermediate 
between selection and dissociation by stratification. In 
selection the vanquished element suffers a numerical de- 
crease (at least relatively to the successful element). In 
dissociation by stratification there is no necessary change 
in the relative numbers of the two elements, but simply a 
change in their mutual relations. In dissociation by dis- 
placement there is a marked change in the relative num- 
bers of the different elements so far as concerns the geo- 
graphical districts which respectively furnish and receive 
the migration. But, from the broader point of view, there 
is no necessary numerical alteration, at least in the imme- 
diate result. Migration does not alter directly either the 
quantity or the quality of the world’s population. 

Indirectly, however, dissociation is the precursor of pro- 
found changes in the relative numbers of the classes which 
have composed the hitherto homogeneous population, and 
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is therefore the preliminary stage in the process of selec- 
tion. Thus the gaining by one class in the community 
of a certain social grade is often but the preliminary to 
its diminution or perhaps to its extinction. In ancient 
times the special dangers to which the upper classes, the 
warriors, were exposed; * in modern times the higher or 
more luxurious standard of living that the higher position 
attained involves,} — have often made relative extinction 
the price of success. 


*Dr. Lapouge has also shown how the decimating effects of warfare ac- 
count for the extinction of the original stock of ancient peoples, the consequent 
deterioration of the population, and the resulting collapse of the political and 
military power of the nation which the genius of its original citizens had 
built up. 

t“* There is good reason to believe that the career necessary to individual 
success in the life struggle of modern societies is one which carries with it and 
necessitates relative sterility. ... It would indeed be difficult to conceive any 
plan more inimical to the future of the race, or better designed to sap the power 
of a nation, than that of taking from it in perpetuity those possessed of innate 
capacity,—a result which follows when the best citizens are induced, for the 
sake of gifts and honors, to relinquish their obligation to the race of being the 
parents of many children.”” Dr. John Berry Haycraft, Darwinism and Race 
Progress. 

Francis Galton has shown that the low birth-rate among the British aris- 
tocracy is largely due to the numerous marriages of peers with heiresses, with 
whom comparative sterility is often hereditary. ‘‘ Among the wives of peers, 
100 who are heiresses have 208 sons and 206 daughters: 100 who are not heir- 
esses have 336 sons and 284 daughters.’’ Hereditary Genius (second edition, 
London, 1892), pp. 123-133. 

Dr. William Ogle, from an examination of a large number of cases from 
English marriage registers of 1889, found the average ages at marriage of the 
men in different occupations and of their wives to be as follows : — 


AVERAGE AGE AT MARRIAGE, 


OccuUPATION OF HUSBANDS. Ofthe Men. Of the Women. 
Textile operatives 24.38 23.43 
Shoemakersandtailors ....... 24.92 24.31 
Commercial clerks 26.25 24.43 
Shopkeepersandshopmen ...... 26.67 24.22 
Professional and independent class. . . 31.22 26.40 


The phenomenon of the comparatively slow increase of the higher social 
classes, to which these last figures bear witness, in England is extremely gen- 
eral : it is probably the rule in nearly every European population. An analo- 
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But dissociation by displacement is the beginning of 
the selective process upon a vaster scale. While the colo- 
nization of unfavorable regions sometimes exhausts the 
energies and lessens the numbers of the home population 
without compensating results in the new lands, successful 
colonization and emigration is, on the other hand, the 
means of a prodigious expansion of the race of those who 
leave the mother country. 

Less conspicuous, but not less important than the re- 
sults of these distant emigrations are those which follow 
from the much more general and constant phenomenon 
of migration within a single country, from region to re- 
gion, from the highlands to the fertile plains, from the 
rural districts to the cities. This internal migration is a 
potent form of the dissociation of the very different ele- 
ments of which the population of a country is composed, 
and constitutes the first stage in a process of selection 
between these elements which leads to the increase of one 
and the decrease, relative or perhaps even absolute, of the 
other. Especially in the case of the influx to the cities 
the selective process tends almost to exterminate the mi- 
gratory element. 

For the cities are great consumers of population. 
Ammon has compiled the family history, so far as con- 
cerns migration, of the army conscripts drawn from the 
cities of Karlsruhe and Freiburg in Baden for three suc- 
cessive years. Out of 1,313 conscripts no less than 1,018 
were themselves born in the rura] regions of Baden; * 119 
were the sons of immigrants from the rural regions; and 
only 96 were the sons of men born in these two cities.t 
gous tendency is manifest in the relative decrease of the high castes in India. 
See Barbe, Un Nouvel Etat Social dans l’Inde, in the Bulletin de la Société 
d’ Economie Sociale (1894, pp. 761, ff.). See also A. R. Wallace, Human Se- 
lection; and Cheysson, L’ A ffaiblissement de la Natalité Francaise. 

*“ Rural regions ” is to be understood as including all towns of less than 
12,000 inhabitants. 

t Otto Ammon, La Selection Naturelle chez l’ Homme, in the Revue d’ Anthro- 
ae (1892, p. 722). See also Natiirliche Auslese beim Menschen, chaps. ii.. vi., 

xn. 
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Considerable allowance should doubtless be made for the 
difference in the number of immigrants in the last twenty- 
two years, during which the conscripts may have entered 
the cities, as compared with the lesser influx one and two 
generations back. Some allowance should further be 
made for the proportion among the immigrants of past 
generations of the more or less drifting element, many of 
whom may have returned to the country, and whose sons 
would be found among the rural instead of among the 
urban conscripts.* Hansen has found from the statistics of 
the population of several German cities that nearly one- 
half of their residents are immigrants.t Mr. Llewellyn- 
Smith has shown that not less than 35 per cent. of the pres- 
ent citizens of London are country-born. M. Bertillon 
has calculated, on the basis of the statistics of 1886, that, 
“whereas on the average in the departments of France 
only 11.25 per cent. of the inhabitants were born outside 
of the department of their present residence, not less than 
34.67 per cent. of the population of the department of the 
Seine was composed of immigrants.” Moreover, the pro- 
portion of immigrants is high for all the departments con- 
taining the great centres of urban population,— 81.47 per 
cent. in le Rhone (Lyons); 26.29 in les Bouches-du- 
Rhéne (Marseilles) ; 26.41 in la Seine-et-Oise (neighbor- 
hood of Paris); 19.46 in le Nord (Lille); 17.62 in la 
Gironde (Bordeaux).{ Dr. Durand, combining the sta- 

* Dr. R. Collignon has made this last criticism upon Ammon’s deduction 
from the statistics. This drifting element is probably, however, not very 
large, as is indicated by the following data. Among the conscripts resident in 
Karlsruhe and Freiburg there were, aside from the 1,313 constituting the three 
main groups above mentioned, the following small groups: conscripts born in 
one of these cities of a father born in some other city, 14; conscripts born in 
neither of the two cities of a father born in one of the large cities of Baden, 
40 ; conscripts born in some other of the large cities of Baden of a father born 


in the country, 49; conscripts born in the country of a father born in a large 
city, 12. Ammon, Natiirliche Auslese beim Menschen, secs. 140-143. 


t Georg Hansen, Die drei Bevilkerungsstufen (Munich, 1889), p. 27. 
}Cited by E. Durkheim, De la Division du Travail Social (Paris, 1893), 
p. 324, 
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tistics of thirty of the principal cities of Europe for a 
period of ten years,* has concluded (though perhaps upon 
rather uncertain evidence) that in the aggregate 78.46 per 
cent. of the annual increase of the population of these 
cities is made up of immigrants, and that only 21.54 per 
cent. of that increase is due to the excess of the local 
birth-rate over the rate of mortality.| Making all due 
allowance for the counter-movement back to the country, 
and for the drift from place to place, it nevertheless re- 
mains clear that the great cities are consumers of popula- 
tion, and that, other things being equal, those elements 
which migrate from the country cityward will tend to 
become a relatively diminishing element in the total popu- 
lation. In other words, migration to the cities is the pre- 
liminary of elimination by selection. 

It is, then, a question of the utmost importance for the 
future quality of the population of a state to determine 
of what elements the migrants from the country (espe- 
cially the migrants to the large cities) are in that state 
chiefly composed. As regards the general quality of the 
influx to the cities, it is natural to suppose that it would 
include the most enterprising and capable of the country 
population ; and much evidence could be adduced in sup- 
port of this supposition from the obvious deterioration of 
the inhabitants of those rural regions which have suffered 
a heavy drain to the cities. The researches of Llewellyn- 
Smith in London show that the influx is far superior to 
the average of the resident city population. The propor- 
tion of country-born is fewest in the districts of greatest 
poverty (12.5 per cent. in Bethnal Green, 20 per cent, in 
Whitechapel), largest in the districts of comparative pros- 
perity (59 per cent. in Mayfair, over 50 per cent. in Ken- 
sington and Belgravia). It appears, then, that the mi- 
grants to the cities are of exceptionally high quality as 

* In most cases the period chosen is that from 1865 to 1874. 
t Dunant, Annales de Démographie Internationale, No. 3. 
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compared with the average population. These considera- 
tions are, however, but the slightest part of the evidence. 
Anthropological researches wholly different in method, 
and much more detailed in their study of the character of 
the different elements of the population, have recently 
been completed in several parts of France and Germany, 
which indicate that the draining of the superior elements 
from the country is a sociological law of, to say the least, 
wide-spread application. 

From the anthropological point of view, European pop- 
ulations (except in the great southern peninsulas, where 
the so-called Mediterranean type is abundant) are mainly 
composed of two great racial elements. The dolicoce- 
phalic blond type, distinguished, as the name indicates, by 
the elongated form of the head, and further by the com- 
paratively light shade of the eyes and hair, and also in 
general by superior height, forms the characteristic ele- 
ment of the population of the British Isles, of Holland, . 
Scandinavia, and Northern Germany. In more or less 
pure form it enters, in varying degree, into the composi- 
tion of the peoples from the Pyrenees to the Black Sea. 
The great mass, however, of European populations, out- 
side the countries first named above, is composed of bra- 
chycephalic elements, distinguished in turn by the rela- 
tively round form of the head, and usually by the darker 
color of the eyes and hair, and by comparative shortness 
of stature.* 

*For details of the composition of different peoples see: in general, the 
writings of Lapouge, already cited; Dr. John Beddoe, The Anthropological 
History of Europe (London, Rhind Lectures for 1891); Dr. Paul Topinard, An- 
thropologie Générale (Paris, 1885). For France, Lapouge, especially Matériaux 
pour la Géographie Anthropologique du Département de I’ Hérault, in Bulletin de la 
Société Languedocienne de Géographie (1894) ; Dr. R. Collignon, L’ Indice Cépha- 
lique des Populations Francaises (Paris, 1890) and Anthropologie de la France: 
Dordogne, Charente, Corréze, Creuse, Haute-Vienne (Paris, 1894). For Ger- 
many, Dr. Otto Ammon, Natiirliche Auslese beim Menschen (Jena, 1893) and 
Die Kérpergrosse der Wehrpflichtigen in Grossherzogthum Baden (Karlsruhe, 
1894) ; and Virchow’s investigation of German school children. For Italy, Dr. 


R. Levi, Sulla Statura degli Italiani (Florence, 1883). For Spain, Dr. Oloriez, 
Distribucion del Indice Cefalico en Espaita (Madrid, 1894), 
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The brachycephalic population is industrious, frugal, 
often receptive and intelligent. It is fond of uniformity, 
clings firmly to tradition, and lacks the power of initiative. 
In religion the brachycephalic masses remain generally 
faithful to the Catholic Church. In war and _ politics 
they have for the most part followed the leader- 
ship of the more dominant elements of the population, 
usually the dolico-blond. The dolico-blond type is less 
uniform and mediocre, presenting greater extremes on the 
one hand, of high capacity, and, on the other, perhaps, also 
of deficiency and worthlessness. At its best, at any rate, it 
is more domineering, more enterprising, more self-reliant. 
Its mental horizon is wider, its ambition and courage 
more impetuous. In religion it tends towards Protes- 
tantism. In politics it demands for itself the greatest de- 
gree of freedom, but is always ready to assume the task 
of governing the more passive populations. There is 
strong reason to think that it has been the dolico-blond or 
some closely allied type that has ruled most of the great 
civilizations and undertaken most of the great conquests of 
the past. It is this element that has in modern times 
expanded its numbers and its power over so much of 
the newly discovered or newly available parts of the 
world.* 

*The writer is aware that this characterization of the two types is dog- 
matic, and perhaps somewhat overstated. For the purposes of this article, 
however, it need only be accepted provisionally ; and it would take us too far 
afield to enter here upon any elaborate discussion of the evidence bearing upon 
the psychological character of races. The proof of the more active character 
of the dolico-blond type is to be found in the history of the achievements of 
peoples largely composed of this type, or, at the least, ruled by it ; in the study 
of the dominant part played among brachycephalic peoples by delicceephalie 
aristocracies; in the comparison of the relative number of great discoverers 
and leaders of human thought that have been born in the regions where the 
two types respectively predominate; and in the consideration of the present 
differences in national character, according as the two types enter into the 
composition of peoples. See the works of Lapouge and Ammon, above cited. 
For criticism of the distinction see M. Colajanni, Sociologie Criminale, and 
A. Fuillet, La Psychologie des Peuples et l’ Anthropologie, in Revue des Deux 
Mondes, March 15, 1895. It is a significant indication of the weight of evi- 
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There is then a correlation between the psychological 
character of a population and its morphological structure. 
We have now to consider the evidence to show that there 
is a close correlation between the morphological character- 
istics of a population and its choice of habitation. Among 
the first to suggest this latter relation was Dr. Durand de 
Gros. In the early days of the Society of Anthropology 
of Paris, he presented statistical evidence that in the de- 
partment of Aveyron the urban residents of Rodez were 
considerably less brachycephalic than the surrounding 
rural population. He sought, however, to explain the 
difference as the result not of a process of selection, but of 
the direct modifying effect of environment. The phenom- 
enon observed by him is, nevertheless, an interesting bit 
of evidence, additional to that now available, of the work- 
ing of selection along morphological lines through a proc- 
ess of dissociation by displacement.* Dr. Paul Topinard 
seems to have been the first to suggest the hypothesis of 
the influence of migration in dissociating the two ele- 
ments of the population. In seeking to account for the 
fact (indicated by the army statistics of the Civil War) 
that the population of the United States is of taller stat- 
ure than that of any of the European nations, and that 
dence that is becoming available that M. Fuillet has, since the above article 
was published, virtually pted the characterization of the two types which 
was long ago stated by Topinard, Lapouge, and other anthropologists, and has 
given in his adherence to Ammon’s law of the concentration of the dolicoce- 
phalic type in the cities. A. Fuillet, Dégénérescence? (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
October 15, 1895). 

* Letter from Dr. Durand de Gros, November, 1894; Dr. Durand de Gros, 
De Influence des Milieux sur les Caractéres de Race chez |’ Homme et les Ani- 
maux (extrait des Procés-verbaux de la Société d’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1868), 
p. 16. ‘Il me reste & citer un fait, observé également dans le département de 
l’Aveyron, comme un document de plus pour l’histoire de l’influence modifica- 
trice des milieux. La brachycephalic est générale, je pourrais méme dire uni- 
verselle, dans la population rurale des arrondissements de Rodez, d’Espalion, 
et de Milhau; il en reste de la population urbaine; chez celle-ci les tétes sont 
plus grandes, quelquefois trés-grandes, et offrent de nombreux exemples de 
dolicocephalic frontale prononcée.”” 

+See Topinard, Anthropologie Générale (Paris, 1885), table on p. 429. 
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within the United States the migrants from the Eastern to 
the Western States are taller than the stationary residents 
of the former,* he suggests, as the most probable explana- 
tion, “la disposition au mouvement, l’un des caractéres de 
la race blanche de haute taille, qui pousse les sujets 
grands & (im)migrer de préférence & ceux de petite taille 
qui déscendaient de la race (européenne, celtique, ou) 
brune aux gofits sédentaires.” | The early essays of La- 
pouge were concerned mainly with the laws of dissocia- 
tion by stratification, and did not develop the complement- 
ary phenomena of dissociation by displacement. Neverthe- 
less, their definite characterization of the brachycephalic 
elements as relatively passive in contrast with the dolico- 
blond, and as strongly disposed to cling to their native 
soil,t may be regarded as an anticipatory statement of the 
law § which subsequent statistical investigations have 
tended to establish. 

The definite discovery of the selective influence of mi- 
gration—in the concrete form of the law of the move- 
ment of the more dolicocephalic elements from the country 
to the cities was made by Ammon in the course of his 
anthropological examination of the army conscripts of the 
grand duchy of Baden. In a preliminary report pub- 
lished in 1890 || he showed that the population of the 
cities contained more dolicocephalic and fewer brachy- 


*See Topinard, Anthropologie Générale (Paris, 1885), table on p. 452. 

t Ibid, p. 452. 

} This characterization is already clearly brought out in the essay on La 
Dépopulation de la France published in the Revue d’ Anthropologie for January, 
1887, 

§It should be understood that, in speaking of the “‘law’’ of the greater 
mobility of the dolicocephalic elements, I do not mean to imply that such a law 
will be found to hold true universally, or independently of the composition of 
the population among which the migration occurs. The question how widely 
the law is applicable can only be decided by statistical study of the phenom- 
ena in widely separated populations. The law appears already to be verified 
at a considerable number of localities in France and Germany. 


|| Otto Ammon, Anthropologische Untersuchungen der Wehrpflichtigen in 
Baden (Hamburg, 1890). 
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cephalic individuals than that of the neighboring country, 
and brought forward the hypothesis of the concentration 
of the dolicocephalic elements in the cities through the 
dissociative action of migration.* In 1893 he published 
his Natiirliche Auslese beim Menschen, establishing on the 
basis of more abundant material the law of the concentra- 
tion of the dolicocephalic elements in the cities, and devel- 
oping the sociological consequences which result in view 
of the subsequent decimation, by the forces of social selec- 
tion, of the elements thus concentrated. An examination 
pursued during three successive years of the family history 
of the conscripts resident in the two cities of Karlsruhe and 
Freiburg showed that the migrants to the cities were, on 
the average, less brachycephalic, and contained a larger 


* The percentages of the two most distinctive morphological groups in the 
cities and in the surrounding country were as follows : — 


PER CENT. OF “DOLICOIDE” | PER CENT. OF “HyPERBRACHY- 
ELEMENT. CEPHALIO” ELEMENT. 


In the city. In the surround. In the city. In the surround- 


ing country, ing country. 
Mannheim. . 43.4 8 10.4 14.5 
Heidelberg . 37.5 17.9 4.6 25.4 
Farisruhe. . 33.0 13.0 16.5 32.9 
Lérrach. . . 25.8 21.4 25.8 28.8 


** Dolicoide”’ includes al] subjects with a cephalic index of 80 or below 
(in other words, all subjects the width of whose head is not over 80 per cent. 
of its length). ‘‘ Hyperbrachycephalic’”’ in the nomenclature employed by 
Ammon in this work includes all subjects with an index of 85 or above. 

It should perhaps be explained that the ‘‘ cephalic index” expresses the 
relation of the breadth of the head to the length, the latter being 100. It is 
found by dividing the breadth, multiplied by 100, by the length. Accordingly, 
the wider the head in proportion to its length, or the more brachycephalic the 
subject, the higher is the index. The average index of a group of individuals 
is of course found by dividing the sum of the breadth of their heads, multi- 
plied by 100, by the sum of the lengths. According to the method of mensura- 
tion employed in France the length of the head is measured from the “* glabelle ”’ 
to the extreme posterior point of the head. According to the method in vogue 
in Germany (and employed by Ammon in his research) the length is measured 
from the ‘‘ glabelle”’ to the corresponding point at the back of the head in the 
same plane parallel to the plane of vision. This difference in method makes 
it difficult to correlate with exactness the indexes obtained by the one system 
with those obtained by the other. 


. 
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proportion of dolicocephalic elements, than the population 
of the rural districts. While the 11,120 conscripts resi- 
dent in the country and in the towns of less than 12,000 
inhabitants were found to have an average cephalic index 
of 83.5, the 615 immigrants from the country among the 
conscripts of Karlsruhe had an average index of 83.1, and 
the 403 immigrants to Freiburg an index of 83.0.* 

The contrast between the constituent elements of the 
rural population and those of the immigrants appears more 
clearly if we consider the percentage, among each of the 
two groups, of the indexes below and above 85 respect- 
ively : —f 

* Ammon, Natiirliche Auslese, sec. 138. 


+ The researches of Ammon led to the discovery of another most interesting 
law of racial selection. This law has, however, so far as I am aware, not been 
directly verified outside of Baden ; and, as it is somewhat less closely connected 
with the facts which it is the purpose of this article to present, I shall limit 
myself to a bare statement of it. It is, briefly, that the more dolicocephalic ele- 
ments are not only more ready to seek the cities, but better fitted to survive 
for a number of generations the severe selective influences which decimate 
urban populations. I have already noted in another connection the small num- 
ber of city-born among the conscripts resident in the cities as compared with 
the number of immigrants, and the still smaller number of the sons of men 
born in the cities. Now, of these small numbers representing families which 
survive and remain in the cities for two or three generations, by far the larger 
proportion were found to belong to the more dolicocephalic elements. The 
following table shows the percentage among each of the above groups of in- 


dexes below and above 85 respectively : — 
PERCENTAGE OF INDEXES. 
KARLSRUHE : Below 85. 85 or above. 
Among 615immigrantsfromcountry .... . 66.6 33.3 
119 subjects born in Karlsruhe of fathers 
bormimcountry 81.6 18.4 
48 subjects born in Karlsruhe of fathers 
born in Karlsruhe. ...... . 87.6 12.4 
FREIBURG: 
Among 403 immigrants fromcountry .... . 68.7 31.3 
80 subjects born in Freiburg of fathers 
bornincountry ........ 72.3 27.7 
48 subjects born in Freiburg of fathers 
born in Freiburg ........ 85.2 14.8 


The population of the cities is thus by a double set of causes rendered 
more dolicocephalic than that of the country. The stream of immigration 
contains, in the first place, a disproportionate share of dolicocephalic elements ; 
and, in the second place, these elements are endowed with a greater capacity 
of resistance to the decimating forces of urban selection. 
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PERCENTAGES OF INDEXES. 
Below 85. 85 orabove. 


Among 11,120 rural subjects . . .... 61.8 38.2 
615 immigrants to Karlsruhe . . 66.6 33.3 
403 immigrants to Freiburg. . . 78.7 31.3 


If these investigations of Ammon stood alone, the phe- 
nomenon of the concentration of the dolicocephalic ele- 
ments in the cities might perhaps be regarded as due to 
some merely local or accidental set of causes. But the 
evidence is much wider, and indeed, as we shall see, tends 
to establish a more generalized law of dissociation than 
that formulated by Ammon. An indirect support for 
Ammon’s law can be found in the fact that it furnishes 
an explanation for certain data long in the possession of 
anthropologists. Observers in various localities have 
found that the skulls of the population of earlier cent- 
uries were, on the average, both longer and narrower than 
the skulls of the present generation.* Indeed, so general 
is this phenomenon that a German anthropologist of repute * 
has used it as the support of a theory that education and 
the intellectual influences of civilization have effected a 
gradual increase in the breadth of the head. The true 
explanation of the fact is that the selective forces at work 
— of which dissociation by displacement has been one -— 
have produced a decrease in the proportion of the dolico- 
cephalic elements in the total population. 

Direct proof of the law of the urban concentration of 
the dolicocephalic type is now available in larger quantity. 
I have already noted that the fact of the less brachyce- 
phalic character of the urban population was early ob- 
served in Aveyron by Dr. Durand de Gros. The United 

*See Natiirliche Auslese, secs, 109-116; Lapouge, Revue Internationale de 
Sociologie (September, October, 1893), pp. 423-427; and Durand de Gros, com- 
munication to the Paris Society of Anthropology in 1887. 


t Not, indeed, the most powerful force. It is probable that, at least in 
earlier times, warfare, which has been largely waged by the dolicocephalic ele- 
ments, has been the chief agency in diminishing their relative numerical place 
in the total population. 
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States army statistics, gathered at the time of the Civil 
War, raise perhaps a presumption that the law holds good 
in this country.* Far more weighty evidence is to be 
found in recent anthropological researches, establishing 
the same or analogous results with reference to diverse 
populations in various parts of France. 

The urban concentration of the more dolicocephalic 
elements in the department of Ille-et-Vilaine (Brittany) 
is shown by the preliminary results of a very recent in- 
vestigation of the army conscripts of that region con- 
ducted by Dr. Lapouge. The average cephalic index of 
the first 25 subjects from the rural cantons was found 
to be 85.3; while the average index of the first 25 sub- 
jects from the urban cantons of Rennes (the principal city 
of the department) was 82.4, or about three points lower 
than that of the country population.t The city popula- 
tion is, then, owing to the influx of the long-headed type 
(and perhaps also the superior power of that type to sur- 
vive the selective conditions of the city), much the more 
dolicocephalic. 

Precisely analogous results have been reached by Dr. R. 
Collignon in the south-west of France. Dr. Collignon has 
had the kindness to inform me that in a recent investiga- 
tion in the region about Bordeaux (the detailed results of 
which are soon to be published) he has found that in the 
case of every city studied — Bordeaux, la Rochelle, Bay- 
onne, Pau, and Tarbes—the urban population is less bra- 
chycephalic than that of the suburban communes, and that 
of the suburban communes is in turn less brachycephalic 
than that of the surrounding country.{ This evidence is 
the more significant, inasmuch as it comes not only from 


* See pp. 171, 183 of this article. 
t Letter from Dr. Georges de Lapouge, July 25, 1895. 


} Letter from Dr. R. Collignon, November 20, 1894. I take this occasion 
to express my thanks to Dr. Collignon, Dr. A. Fallot, Dr. Durand de Gros, and 
Dr. C. Debierre for their kindness in answering inquiries on the investigation 
embodied in the present article. 


4 
‘ 
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an anthropologist of great authority, but from one who 
has been a decided sceptic, if not indeed an adverse critic, 
with reference to the attempted formulation of a law of 
the concentration of the dolicocephalic element. 

The evidence cited immediately above shows the 
presence in a number of cities of a disproportionate share 
of the dolicocephalic element. In the light of Ammon’s 
investigations it must almost inevitably be concluded that 
the more dolicocephalic character of the urban population 
in these parts of France is due (as in Baden) to the mi- 
gration thither from the surrounding country of the more 
dolicocephalic element of the rural population; in other 
words, that we have here phenomena which verify Am- 
mon’s law. Still, it must be admitted that the phenomena 
as here presented rather attest the results of the operation 
of the law than exhibit its direct and immediate action. 
The data now to be presented directly support the law in 
its primary statement,—the draining cityward from the 
country of its more dolicocephalic population. 

Some years ago Dr. A. Fallot measured at Marseilles 
a number of residents of that city who had migrated 
thither from the neighboring departments of Var, Alpes- 
Maritimes, Vaucluse, and Basses-Alpes.* Dr. Collignon 
subsequently combined the figures thus obtained by Dr. 
Fallot with figures obtained from his own measurements 
upon army conscripts in the respective departments,} very 
naturally failing to take into account the fact that Dr. 
Fallot’s subjects, being migrants from the departments, 
were not typical of the stationary populations thereof. 
Now, by utilizing the combined results as stated by Col- 
lignon, and the figures previously published by Fallot, it 
is possible, by a simple mathematical process, to recover 

* The results of this investigation were published in the Revue d’ Anthropo- 


logie (1889, pp. 324, ff.) The fact that the subjects were migrants to Marseilles 
is confirmed by a letter which Dr. Fallot has kindly written me. 


t Dr. R. Collignon, L’ Indice Céphalique des Populations Frangaises (Paris, 
1890), p. 2. 
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the purely original data added by Collignon. In other 
words, we are thus able to obtain for comparison two 
series of average indexes, one series representing a num- 
ber of the stationary population of each of the four de- 
partments, the other series representing a number of 
emigrants from each. The comparison brings out the 
stiking fact that the emigrants are in every case less bra- 
chycephalic than the stationary elements. The emigrants 
from Var are 2.75 points less brachycephalic than the 
stationary population; those from Alpes-Maritimes, 2.42 
points; those from Vaucluse, 1.37 points; those from 
Basses-Alpes (though here the number of cases for com- 
parison is too slight to give much weight to the result), 
fully 4 points.* The following table shows the two series 
of indexes and the number of subjects in each category : — 


* Dr. Fallot has called my attention to the fact that a similar difference is 
observable between his figures and Collignon’s in the case of Corsica, in which 
ease his own subjects were taken from the resident population instead of from 
emigrants, and in which, therefore, the law of Ammon offers no explanation of 
the difference. An explanation is, however, easily found in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which the respective subjects of the two observers were 
chosen: (1) The native population of Corsica is much more dolicocephalic than 
that of the continent (being probabiy composed largely of the Mediterranean 
type). There is a considerable immigration of comparatively brachycephalic 
population from France and Italy, and also a considerable counter-movement 
of the dolicocephalic native Corsicans to France. In consequence of this 
double mo t the age index of the population is constantly rising. 
Now, Collignon’s figures (being obtained from army conscripts) represent a 
younger, and, in view of what has been said, more brachycephalic, portion 
of the people. (2) The native Corsicans (particularly those of the highlands, 
the most dolicocephalic part of the island) have a great aversion towards 
the required army service, and frequently flee to the mountains to avoid it, 
preferring to live a sort of outlawed life until they can secure indemnity. 
This dolicocephalic element is therefore not proportionately represented in 
Collignon’s figures, taken, as they are, from a body of army conscripts. 
(3) On the other hand, this very dolicocephalic element is more than pro- 
portionately represented in Fallot’s figures. This element (the dolicocepha- 
lie mountaineers) is in Corsica exceeding turbulent and lawless, and en- 
gaged in continual broils and petty warfare. It is, therefore, safe to affirm 
that the inmates of the prisons—and it was from them that Fallot’s sub- 
jects were largely drawn— contain an altogether disproportionate share of 
the dolicocephalic element. Further explanation might be suggested ; but the 
above is probably sufficient to account for the fact that Fallot’s index for the 
Corsicans was 76.59, while Collignon’s was 78.73. 
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P 
MIGRANTS (FALLOT). 
DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Average Number of Average 
subjects, index subjects. index 
21 84.45 33 81.70 
Alpes-Maritimes . 23 84.22 80 81.8 
Vaucluse ... 12 82.55 35 81.18 
Basses-Alpes 2 87.42 30 83.42 


The data hitherto presented have gone to show the 
dolicocephalic character of migration from the country to 
the cities. As a step towards a wider generalization, I 
now cite certain results at’ which I have arrived by the 
analysis of data formerly collected, with a quite different 
purpose, by Dr. Lapouge, and most generously placed 
by him at my disposal. The measurements were made 
at various points in the department of Hérault upon sub- 
jects then resident therein, but the children of natives 
of about a dozen of the neighboring departments. They 
concern, therefore, the character of migration not exclu- 
sively from country to city, but from the mountains to the 
plain, from a poorer to a richer region. In connection 
with data already published by Collignon they serve to 
show that migration — not merely urban immigration, but 
movement in a somewhat more general aspect— is espe- 
cially a characteristic of the dolicocephalic element of the 
population. 

Some comment and explanation is necessary before citing 
the results in tabular form. To take as the first illustra- 
tion the department of Gard, we were able to muster 24 
residents of Hérault whose fathers and mothers were both 
born in Gard, and who were therefore representatives of 
migratory families from that department. They were 
found to have an average index of 82.43. The index 
indicated by Collignon’s figures (30 subjects) for the 
stationary population of Gard is 83.12. It therefore 
appears that the migratory element is slightly more doli- 
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cocephalic. The actual difference is greater than the bare 
averages indicate, and the evidence for the law stronger 
in reality than in appearance. In point of fact, most of 
our migrants from Gard came from the arrondissements 
of Alais and le Vigan, where the average index of the 
stationary population cannot be much under 85.* 

Considerations analogous to these last apply to the case 
of Aveyron, where Collignon’s average is overweighted 
with subjects from Rodez or its vicinity, and is therefore 
somewhat low.t Nevertheless, the average index of the 
migrants will be seen to be about one point and a half 
below even Collignon’s average for the stationary popu- 
lation. 

It will be noticed that there are two exceptions to the 
uniformity of the table. In the case of Bouches-du-Rhéne 
the migrants appear to be a shade more brachycephalic 
than the stationary population. In the case of Pyrénées- 
Orientales there is a more serious difference. These ex- 
ceptions might be explained, at least in part, on grounds 
similar to those above rehearsed in the instance of Gard; 
but, in any case, the number of subjects from these de- 
partments being so small, not much weight should be 
attached to the exceptions. Conversely, not too much 
importance is to be given to the positive evidence, where 
the number of subjects is very small. Still, there is con- 
siderable cumulative evidence in the fact that, even where 
the data are so limited, and the chance for the play of dis- 
turbing factors so great, the law should be verified in so 
large a proportion of instances as we shall find to be the 
case. 

The following table, then, shows the average indexes 

*These arrondissements are the part of Gard tucked in between Lozére, 
where the index is 87.87 (Collignon), and the north-east of Hérault, where (as 


proved by the detailed researches of Lapouge) the average is nearly 85. 
Nine residents of Alais and le Vigan yield an index of 85.89. 


tSee the observations of Durand de Gros, already cited. Debierre’s index 
for Aveyron is over one point higher,— 86.6, 
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of the migratory element from each of the several depart- 
ments compared with the indexes of the stationary popu- 
lation : — 


ITATI 
8 MIGRATORY ELEMENT. 
DEPARTMENT. 
umber of| Ave' Number of | Average 
subjects. imac subjects. inden 
a 24 35.71 3 82.25 
23 82.89 6 82.59 
Pyrénées-Orientales . . 47 78.63 8 81.80 
22 83.72 11 80.04 
332 85.50 25 84.04 
14 87.87 11 87.13 
23 85.24 5 83.40 
* 30 83.12 24 82.43 
Bouches-du-Rhéne . . . (?) 82.22 4 82.77 


The above subjects were children of parents both natives 
of the same department. Those comprised in the follow- - 
ing table are residents of Hérault, one of whose parents 
was born in one neighboring department, the other parent 
either in another department or in Heérault itself. The 
subject catalogued as Ariége-Aude, for instance, was born 
of parents one a native of Ariége, the other a native of 
Aude. It is accordingly necessary to compare his cephalic 
index with the mean between the average index of the 
stationary population of Ariége and the average index 
of the stationary population of Aude. The table on 
page 180 is constructed on this principle. 

The only exception to the remarkable uniformity of 
the above table is the very trifling one in the case of the 
one subject whose parents were natives respectively of 
Pyrénées-Orientales and Aude. In the case of Gard- 
Hérault the migratory element appears to be but slightly 
more dolicocephalic; but, as explained before, the real 
difference is greater than the apparent one, and the evi- 
dence stronger in fact than on the face of the statistics. 
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Mean between the av-| Migratory Elément. 


Native DEPARTMENTS oF | rage indexes of the 
THE TWO PARENTS. 


station: pula- 

tions of the at de- | Number of | Ave: 

partments. subjects. index. 
Ariége-Aude .... . 81.97 1 71.20 
Aritge-Hérault . . . . 82.69 1 81.82 
Ande 79.84 1 79.90 
Aude-Hérault. . . . . 81.77 2 81.02 

ude-Tarn ..... 82.38 1 81.08 

Tarn-Hérault. . .. . 83.11 16 79.56 
Aveyron-Hérault ‘ 84.00 17 79.55 
Aveyron-Vaucluse . . . 83.51 1 82.56 
Lozére-Hérault . . . . 85.18 2 67 
Lozére-Gard . ... . 85.49 3 83.93 
Gard-Hérault. . ... 82.81 ll 82.74 


The fact that seven out of our eleven subjects originated 
on the Gard side of their family, so to speak, from that 
part of Gard (Alais and le Vigan) which, as already ex- 
plained, is much the more brachycephalic, and is not pro- 
portionately represented in Collignon’s average for the 
department, gives an unduly brachycephalic tinge to the 
average index of our migrants. It would be fairer to com- 
pare with the mean of the averages of the stationary popu- 
lations of the two departments (82.81) not the average of 
the eleven migrants (82.74), but the average of the four 
among them whose fathers or mothers were natives of the 
other parts of Gard (81.68). 

Further confirmatory evidence comes from the recent 
investigations of Lapouge in Ille-et-Vilaine. But little ex- 
planation is needed with the table on page 181. It shows 
the average index of migrants to Ille-et-Vilaine from the 
several departments enumerated compared with the aver- 
age index of the stationary population of the same de- 
partments.* 

The law of dissociation by displacement, formulated by 
Ammon, was the greater tendency of migration cityward 
on the part of the dolicocephalic elements of the rural 
population. I have already cited evidence to support a 


* Letter from Dr. Georges de Lapouge, July 25, 1895. 
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STATIONARY PoOPULA- | MIGRATORY ELEMENT 
TION (COLLIGNON). (LAPOUGE). 

Number of} A Number of 

subjects. ine subjects. 
Magemme . . 100 84,1 7 82.3 
Cétes-du-Nord .... 2,027 83.7 9 82.9 
ae ee 238 82.8 13 81.6 
173 82.6 11 83.7 
Loire-Inférieure. . . . 160 83.7 6 83.3 


somewhat more generalized form of the law of the dis- 
placement of this element; namely, that it is more given 
to movement, not only to the great cities, but in general 
from region to region, at least where the one region holds 
out greater inducements than the other to enterprise and 
ambition. Lapouge has found evidence for a still more 
generalized statement, and has accordingly formulated the 
general law of the greater mobility of the dolicocephalic. 
elenient. The following additional evidence may be cited 
in support of the law as thus formulated. 

Out of 846 natives of Hérault, 776 were born of parents 
natives of the same canton, the remaining 70 were born 
of parents who were natives of two different cantons. 
The first group of subjects were, that is to say, children 
of men and women both of whom married in the imme- 
diate region of their birth. The subjects of the second 
group were, on the other hand, children of parents one 
of whom at least married outside of his (or her) native 
canto. The first group, then, represent extremely sta- 
tionary families: the second group represent families of a 
more migratory type. The average cephalic index of the 
first (stationary) group was 81.5: that of the second (mi- 
gratory) group was 79.8. 

The same result holds good as between the two groups 
of subjects, not only in the aggregate for the department, 
as above given, but in detail for each of the four arron- 
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dissements into which the department is divided. The fol- 
lowing table shows that, in the case of all of these arron- 
dissements, those persons representing families in which 
either the husband or the wife married outside the canton 
of birth are more dolicocephalic than those representing 
families where both husband and wife were natives of the 
same canton : — 


Men born of father and | Men born of father and 
mother natives of the| mother natives of dif- 
same canton. ferent cantons. 

ARRONDISSEMENT. 
Number of| A Numberof} Average 
subjects. index. subjects. index. 
Montpellier ..... 448 82.1 35 81.1 
81 82.2 10 19.6 
. 148 79.9 14 78.4 
99 80.6 11 76.2 
The department as a whole 776 81.5 70 79.8 


By a further analysis of the data derived from a group 
of subjects already utilized in another connection, it is 
possible to obtain some further evidence analogous to that 
presented in the last table. The form in which the 
descriptions of the migrants to Hérault were originally 
recorded enabled me to distinguish in the case of the mi- 
grants from each department between those, on the one 
hand, who were born of parents natives of the same arron- 
dissement and those, on the other hand, who were born 
of parents natives of different arrondissements.* Only in 
the case of five departments were there available among 
our data two or more subjects of each category. The fol- 
lowing table shows that in the case of all these depart- 
ments except Aude (where there were only two subjects 

* These two categories are analogous to those of the last three tables, ex- 
cept that the arrondissement, instead of the canton, is taken as the geographi- 
cal limit in contrasting the two categories, according as the parents were or 
were not born in the same limited area. 
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belonging to the second category) the subjects born of 
father and mother natives of the same arrondissement 
were always more brachycephalic than the subjects born 
of parents natives of different arrondissements : * — 


Men born of father and 
Men bo f fath: 
mother ‘of the of 
— same arrondissement, ments. 
Number of | A Number of | A 
subjects. | ‘index | subjects, | index. 
Pyrénées-Orientales . . 5 83.33 3 04 
22 82.77 2 81.10 


Further confirmatory evidence is found in the result of 
Lapouge’s recent investigation of the army conscripts in 
the department of Ille-et-Vilaine. Collignon’s average for 
the conscripts of the department is 84.2. The first twenty- 
five subjects, among those measured by Lapouge, who 
were born of parents natives of different cantons of the 
department, is 83.2. 

It appears, then, that (with inconsiderable exceptions) 
evidence from a number of distinct localities shows the 
remarkable fact that, contrasting the descendants of per- 
sons married in the immediate locality where both were 
born with the descendants of persons choosing their 
spouses outside of their immediate birthplace, the latter 
group is uniformly more dolicocephalic than the first. 
The explanation, of course, is that the parents of the 
latter group were themselves more dolicocephalic than 
the parents of the first group. In other words, this evi- 

*It should be stated that in the case of the departments of Tarn and 
Bouches-du-Rhéne, where only a single subject of the second category is avail- 
able in each department, that subject is in each case more brachycephalic than 
the respective average for the subjects of the first category. Not much weight 


is, however, to be attached to instances where only a single subject is repre- 
sented in the result ; and these exceptions to the table are therefore trivial. 
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dence points to the fact that the dolicocephalic type is, 
so to speak, more migratory, even in the matter of mar- 
riage. 

It was evidence of this last peculiar sort that, taken in 
connection with the evidence (already in part summa- 
rized above) for the more general migration cityward and 
“plainward ” of the dolicocephalic elements, led Lapouge, 
generalizing the law of Ammon, to formulate the law of 
the greater general mobility of the more dolicocephalic as 
compared with the more brachycephalic portion of the 
population. 

The statement of such a far-reaching principle must of 
course be regarded as provisional. If the tone of the 
present article appears somewhat too dogmatic, it is partly 
because it has seemed best to state the results briefly and 
positively, and in a way that may possibly promote the 
collection of data which will tend either further to confirm 
or to refute the deductions drawn from those here pre- 
sented. If the data utilized seem in some instances 
meagre, it should be remembered that the remarkable 
uniformity of results is perhaps even more remarkable be- 
cause the very scantiness of the data gives so much the 
more chance for the influence of accidental disturbing 
causes, and that the uniformity of the facts drawn from 
varied, independent sources gives a force to the evidence 
which ought not to be disregarded. 

The degree of universality with which the law of the 
greater mobility of the dolicocephalic elements may hold 
good among different peoples forms a question of great 
interest. We have seen it to be true in certain localities 
in Germany and in many diverse regions in France; and 
there is (in the absence, so far as the writer is aware, of 
any contradictory evidence) a strong presumption that it 
holds good throughout France and at least the southern 
portion of Germany. But would the same law be found 
to exist in a region where the average population is of 
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more dolicocephalic type, as, for example, England or the 
United States? We have seen that among the popula- 
tions we have been considering the brachycephalic ele- 
ments are stationary as compared with the relatively doli- 
cocephalic elements; but it does not follow necessarily 
that these latter are more stationary than the still more 
dolicocephalic type common among the population of 
England, or, in other words, that the migratory disposi- 
tion increases inversely as the cephalic index falls. There 
is, indeed, some reason for thinking that, on the contrary, 
the migrants belong pre-eminently to a sort of interme- 
diate type, which, markedly dolicocephalic among a so 
generally brachycephalic people as the French or South 
Germans, would not figure as exceptionally long-headed 
among the English or Americans.* It is therefore well to 
be cautious in attempting either to verify or to refute the 
law, as at present stated, with evidence drawn from an 
Anglo-Saxon community. 

Moreover, there is, so far as I know, but little evidence 
which is now available (though much might without great 
difficulty be collected) with reference to analogous phe- 
nomena of dissociation by displacement in this country 
or in England. There is one important body of data 
which, however, tend indirectly to support the validity 
of the law, as regards both internal migration in the 
United States and international migration to the United 
States. This evidence is in the facts already cited from 

* Certain English statistics, although they do not directly concern the ques- 
tion of migration, suggest the above hypothesis. 

Since the above was written, my attention has been called to the researches 
of Dr. Oloriez, Distribucion Geografica de I’ Indice Cefalico en Espatia (Madrid). 
The work shows that in Spain there is no such close correlation between the 
morphological character of population and its migration as in France and 
Germany. The Spanish population, although, of course, radically different 
ethnologically from the English, has about the same average index; and the 
index of various sections of the country is very uniform. It seems probable 
that in Spain (as perhaps in England) the migration is largely composed of a 
type which is not exceptionally long-headed among a so generally dolicocepha- 
lie population, 
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Topinard, and established by the army statistics of the 
Civil War, that the people of the United States were, on 
the average, taller than those of any European nation, and 
that the migrants within the country from the Eastern to 
the Western States were taller than the resident popula- 
tion of the latter. The significance of these facts, in con- 
nection with our present inquiry, appears when it is 
remembered that the only constituent of the European 
populations which could furnish a body of migrants of 
the average height of the American soldiers is the dolico- 
cephalic blond element. It is possible, indeed, that the 
conditions of life in America may by a selective proc- 
ess have developed a race somewhat taller than the origi- 
nal migrants. But, even if this is so, it remains al- 
most certain that the migrants have in the first instance 
averaged exceptionally tall as compared with the station- 
ary European populations; and it is extremely probable 
that they have been composed of an exceptionally large 
proportion of the tall dolicocephalic element of the popu- 
lation. In the same manner it is highly probable that 
the further movement of population from the East to the 
West is made up mainly of the same element. In other 
words, these facts strongly suggest that the law of the 
superior mobility of the (at least relatively) more dolico- 
cephalic elements of population applies also to English and 
American populations, and generally to the vast phenom- 
ena of European emigration. If so, it is obvious that this 
law may furnish one means of attacking the profoundly 
significant problem of what effects these immense mi- 
gratory movements will have upon the quality of the 
populations of the lands whence they spring and of the 
regions to which they are directed. But, even if the law 
should not be capable of these wider applications, it at 
least gives a more intimate insight than has hitherto been 
possible into the working, under certain conditions, of 
the forces of social selection. 

CaBtos C. CLosson. 


“COIN” AND HIS CRITICS. 


ProPLE may say what they will in disparagement of eco- 
nomic speculation. It may be dismal, futile, even positively 
harmful; but it does seem to be unavoidable. Whenever the 
course of events brings into prominence an economic force or 
custom or institution, to it earnest thought will be turned, 
even by those who profess the greatest contempt for systematic 
economics; and, worst of all, these very people will print what 
they have thought. The discovery of America poured great 
quantities of gold and silver into Europe, the values of the 
precious metals fell, prices rose, and a series of remoter ef- 
fects followed ; and straightway people in large numbers began 
to arise and explain how and why it all happened. At the 
turn of the century the greater output of the Mexican silver 
mines and the suspension and subsequent resumption of gold , 
payments in England caused a disturbance of pecuniary rela- 
tions, and again books on money multiplied. It was just so 
after the rich gold mines of California and Australia were 
opened at the middle of the century, and again after the im- 
portant monetary legislation in the early seventies. It was, 
therefore, inevitable that a new outburst should come in our 
own country after the panic of 1893 and the consequent repeal 
of the Sherman Bill. In quick succession there have come 
books big and little, good, indifferent, bad, and very bad, until 
it is no longer possible for an intelligent student of economics 
to disregard them. They demand attention for their very 
numbers, if for no other reason. And, certainly, not the least 
noteworthy are those numerous popular works which, by the 
use of simple phrase and homely illustration, have sought to 
make the money problem clear to the common understanding. 

It is best on several accounts to begin a review of this 
recent light literature of the money question with a criticism 
of Coin’s Financial School.* That book was among the first 


*Coin’s Financial School, By W. H. Harvey. Chicago: Coin Publishing 
Company. 12mo, pp. 162. 
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in point of time, it has directly or indirectly occasioned nearly 
all the others, it has determined the style and content of many 
of them, and it has had much the widest circulation of them 
all. William Hope Harvey, the author, is a self-made and 
self-educated man. He was born in West Virginia in 1851, 
and has been successively country school-teacher in his native 
state, law student, lawyer, and business man in Ohio, lawyer 
and real estate dealer in Colorado, and, finally, newspaper 
man and agitator in Chicago. In the course of his varied ca- 
reer he has accumulated a fortune, and he has now given him- 
self with all his energy to the agitation for the free coinage of 
silver at the American mints. It is said that the great profits 
accruing from the sales of his book have been devoted by him 
to the cause in advocacy of which he works. 

Coin is, as most reading people have already learned, a pre- 
cocious Chicago youth, who takes it upon himself to set the 
world right on this bothersome question of money, and who, 
to this end, opens a school, and in it expounds the principles 
of sound currency to such as will attend. The book purports 
to give the lectures thus delivered and the discussions which 
accompanied them. Time and place are definitely cited; and 
many prominent residents of Chicago and other cities are 
mentioned by name as taking part in the debates. It ought 
not to be necessary to warn anybody who has seen the book 
that the school is a fiction of the author’s,—a literary device, 
—and that the lectures and discussions never took place. 
The pictures, in which the lecturer is represented as a child 
about waist-high to an adult, ought to make that clear. Still, 
there is such an air of reality and sincerity about the very 
circumstantial narrative and description that some have been 
misled ; and a few of the characters have thought it necessary 
to make a spirited and formal repudiation of the opinions 
imputed to them. 

The argument of the book is not very logically or systemati- 
cally developed, but it reduces itself to some such form as the 
following. The silver dollar of 371} grains of pure metal was 
consciously and deliberately chosen as the monetary unit of 
our country in 1792, and it continued to be our standard of 
value until 1873. During all these years our mints were open 
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to the equally free coinage of both gold and silver; these 
metals preserved their old ratio of 154 to 1; prices remained 
constant; and the world in general and the United States in 
particular were prosperous. In 1873 silver was demonetized, 
—secretly by America, openly by Germany and the Latin 
Union,— and the world plunged into deep distress. Silver, 
the best money metal, being rejected, gold alone could not sup- 
ply enough money to carry on the world’s business. Silver de- 
preciated, general prices fell, and industrial depression settled 
down over all lands. The remedy is to reinstate silver and 
thus afford a medium sufficiently abundant for the exchanges 
of the world. If other nations will not unite with America in 
such a monetary policy, we should not hesitate to act alone. 
By opening our mints to the free coinage of silver at the old 
ratio of 16 to 1, we could bring back prosperity to our land at 
least. 

These main propositions are, of course, supplemented by 
many others, touching the cost of producing gold, silver, and 
other commodities, touching the theories of value and of 
credit, and touching monetary and industrial history. The 
whole argument is supported by a mass of statistical evidence ; 
and the book abounds with pictures. 

The work is just about what ought to be expected from an 
untrained thinker of considerably more than average ability. 
Mr. Harvey certainly has some sound thoughts, which might 
well be pondered by those who pass unqualified condemnation 
on his teachings. He sees, as unfortunately all do not, that 
the depreciation of silver cannot be explained by citing partic- 
ular mines from which the metal can be produced at forty 
cents an ounce or less (p. 73). It is also a good thought, al- 
though not an original one, that world-wide industrial depres- 
sion demands in explanation a world-wide cause. Even the 
much-derided passage (p. 47) in which our government is sup- 
posed to increase the value of horses by purchasing a hundred 
thousand for the army is suggestive of the important truth 
that legislation may affect values without violating any eco- 
nomic principle. There are also other passages in which may 
be found sound opinions on vital points; but, as a rule, the 
opinions are dogmatically asserted, and are quite unsupported 
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by evidence, even where evidence is easily to be had. Indeed, 
it seems as if Mr. Harvey had come upon his truths, such as 
they are, by happy chance. 

Mr. Harvey has, of course, had no special training in such 
tasks as he assumed in preparing his book; and, therefore, 
nobody should be surprised to find him making very many 
crude mistakes. But there are not a few places where the 
statements of the book are so far from the truth that it is 
scarcely possible to charge the fault to accident or to igno- 
rance. Everybody knows that silver is not becoming less 
plentiful (p. 18). Professor Laughlin has, in chapter seven of 
his History of Bimetallism in the United States, shown those 
who did not already know it that the coinage act of 1873 was 
not secretly pushed through Congress by the gold interest 
(p. 16). It is certainly quite incorrect —to use no stronger 
term — to say that until 1873 America was always on a silver 
basis (pp. 8, 96). The American Congress did not in 1843 
make all foreign silver coins a legal tender (p. 9); and the 
quotation which Coin makes from the act of 1843 stops at 
just the right word to conceal the true purport of the law. 
In citing a passage from the report of the American Silver 
Commission of 1876, Mr. Harvey has assumed the right both 
to suppress portions and to insert passages of his own com- 
position. 

Much has been made of Coin’s inaccuracy in the use of 
official statistics, and there are not a few pages on which he 
does give incorrect figures. It is probable, however, that in 
most cases these inaccuracies are due either to carelessness 
or to simple inability to select the proper data from the rather 
cumbersome statistical publications. Else we should not find 
Coin erring against his own theses, as he does in stating the 
total coinage of silver before 1873 (p. 9). Again, when he 
undertakes to give the prices of wheat and other staples, he 
is apparently unable to select from the various quotations such 
as are pertinent to the topic in hand (p. 108). This is the 
most charitable interpretation to put upon his mistakes; and 
it is possible so to interpret him in most cases. 

But the book is essentially misleading for still other reasons. 
Thus there are found plenty of passages with definite and em- 
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phatic statements on subjects touching which nobody has pre- 
cise information. There is no proof that it costs on the aver- 
age $2.00 an ounce to mine silver (p. 74). It is only a worth- 
less guess to say that “the total value of all the property in the 
world is about 450,000 million dollars” (p. 95). Nobody 
knows that only 4 per cent. of our business is carried on with 
foreign nations (p. 133), for nobody knows what is the amount 
of our domestic business. And, when an intelligent reader 
sees it stated that “50 per cent. of the public revenues are 
likely to go delinquent” (p. 3), he knows that the statement is 
wildly extravagant. 

It is, however, in matters of economic theory that the book 
is most amazing. Witness the following examples: “ You in- 
crease the value of all property by adding to the number of 
money units in the land” (p. 83). If Coin had here said 
“ price” instead of “ value,” there might have been some truth 
in his statement. Again, Coin says that, when silver was the 
standard in America, “the demand for silver in the arts or 
for money by other nations might make the quantity of silver 
in a silver dollar sell for more than a dollar, but it could never 
be worth less than a dollar. Less than itself” (p. 8). It 
surely ought, under free coinage, to be as difficult to make a 
dollar worth more than itself as to make it worth less than it- 
self, But here is some more of Coin’s doctrine: “If there 
is one thousand million dollars of redemption money in the 
United States,— in its treasury, its banks, and among its peo- 
ple,—then one thousand millions of credit money can be 
safely used and not more” (p. 51). By the use of checks and 
drafts “the necessity for actual money has not been decreased 
in the least—the expansion of credit money by substitutes 
only emphasizes its importance” (p. 55). Reason and experi- | 
ence unite to show the fallacy of such doctrines. Rarely, if 
ever, need the reserve equal the credit money which it sup- 
ports. And, beyond any doubt, the introduction of money 
substitutes does, ceteris paribus, diminish the demand for 
cash, just as truly as the introduction of illuminating gas 
diminishes the demand for oil lamps. 

It is needless to add to these examples of Coin’s failure to 
grasp the specific facts and principles which bear upon his 
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| (thesis. His greatest fault is that he does not survey the prob- 
| ¥ | lem in its entirety, so as to get the true bearing and impor- 
\__ tance of even those facts and principles which he has mastered. 

e is thus led to raise into undue prominence unimportant 
matters, and to pass by the really crucial points with scarcely 
aword. The book will, therefore, be of no value to those 
who have been trained to think—about-monetary__problems. 

| Indeed, to such people it will seem strange that so crude a 
product could have created so great a sensation. But we 

must remember that the great mass of the people are quite 

incompetent to judge the worth of such a book, and that upon 
these a great impression may be made by cial ll 
And in this dangerous art Mr. Harvey has g proficiency. 
It is certainly an impressive statement that all the gold upon 

‘ which the exchanges of the world are based, could easily be 

| stored behind a single bank counter; yet, when one thinks 
below the surface, it is clearly of no importance whatsoever 
whether it would require one or a hundred rooms to receive 
the gold. What is alone essential is that the gold should not 
so increase or decrease that its value changes. 

In Coin’s Financial School up to Date* Mr. Harvey 
intends to give an answer to his critics; and his answer con- 
sists essentially in a reassertion of his old propositions, Coin 
persists in his beliefs that from 1792 to 1873 we were happy 
because we were on a silver basis, and that in the latter year 
silver was craftily demonetized. He still maintains that the 
world is rapidly going to the dogs, that avarice is rampant, 
and in particular that England is the type and source of all 

that is evil; and he brings to the support of these propositions 
| much that is quite irrelevant to the money question. There is 
much violent ranting against capital and much evident exag- 
geration of the present industrial ills. There are bold mis- 
statements of history (p. 171), and there are passages that are 
meaningless. But there are also several more thoughtful 
analyses than the earlier book had contained. There is a very 
brief but perfectly intelligible argument that falling silver 
tends to depreciate American wheat and cotton (p. 13); and 


* Coin’s Financial School up to Date. By W. H. Harvey. Chicago: Coin 
Publishing Company. 12mo, pp. 208. 
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there is an incomplete but at bottom correct statement as to 
how falling prices depress industrial activity (p. 39). Coin 
notes, as few of his critics do, that the sufficiency or insuf- 
ficiency of the supply of money cannot be determined with- 
out taking account of the expansion of commerce (p. 156). 
Toward the close of the book he meets ‘some of the arguments 
brought forward to prove the adequacy of the gold supply, 
and contends that wages have risen, where arise is shown, 
because the labor is more skillful and because labor organiza- 
tions have enabled the men to make better terms with their 
employers. Certain it is that these two considerations ought 
never to be lost from view. It is another question whether 
they are enough to account for the higher range of wages. 
The book contains enough of such real thought to raise it 
distinctly above the earlier one, and that notwithstanding the 
reproduction of many stupid blunders. 

Whatever Coin’s Financial School may have done or failed 
to do, it has not failed to provoke unfavorable criticism. 
There are at least a score of formal “replies” or “refuta- 
tions” of all grades of goodness and badness. A brief note - 
of several of these screeds will be enough. 

Messrs. Frazer and Sergel, naively believing “ that the entire 
argument for the free coinage of silver has been epitomized in 
Coin’s Financial School,” take it upon themselves to set the 
matter at rest by “a comprehensive reply ” to that book.* The 
form of their work is that of an account of a laboring men’s 
Commission of Inquiry into the silver question; and there is 
the same lively narrative style as in Coin. A commission of 
three laboring men is named and proceeds to summon and 
examine witnesses. Harvey Coin appears, with Professor 
Laughlin and many others who had attended Coin’s Finan- 
cial School. The proceedings of the commission are given at 
length; and the final report against silver is appended. 

At the first day’s session a little searching inquiry brings it 
out that Coin’s assertion of logical and historical precedence 
for the dollar of silver was quite unwarranted by the facts, and 
that the dollar was an abstract unit, to be embodied in gold, 


*Sound Money. By John A. Frazer, Jr. and Charles H. Sergel. Chicago: 
Charles H. Sergel Company. 12mo, pp. 218. 
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silver, or copper, indifferently. Attention is then turned by 
the commissioners to other assertions of Coin’s, and several of 
his most evident errors are quickly pointed out. It must be 
confessed that the authors are at times unduly severe on Coin; 
but, on the whole, as long as they confine themselves to ad- 
verse criticism, they go along swimmingly, and it is only when 
they undertake to give the true inwardness of the matter, that 
their performance becomes astoundingly bad. In everything 
that is bad, they surpass Coin immeasurably. In matters both 
of simple concrete fact and of economic theory they are over 
and over again either absurdly superficial or demonstrably 
false. It is not possible here to justify in full detail so severe 
a charge against the book, nor is it necessary; but it may not 
be useless to note one of the many vagaries of Messrs. Frazer 
and Sergel. They are firmly convinced that, in reckoning up 
our stock of money, they should count not only the gold and 
silver certificates in active circulation, but also the coins which 
are kept on special reserve to redeem the certificates. They 
say that these treasury holdings are so much idle money; 
they rudely charge with falsification those who do not see 
that money can be thus created by law or administration; and 
they conclude, from the presence of these reserved coins in 
the treasury, that there is already more money in the country 
than can be used. It is needless to pursue the authors further. 
Except for some three or four demonstrations of Coin’s errors, 
their book would be quite worthless. 

The economic writings of Mr. Landon* are probably in- 
tended rather for the amusement than for the instruction of 
readers. At any rate, there is much that is amusing in Money, 
Gold, Silver, or Bimetallism. That volume consists of a con- 
siderable number of disconnected articles, in most of which 
Eli Perkins is represented as conversing, in a quasi-humorous 
tone, with Coin, of the famous financial school. There is no 
continuity of thought, much misquotation of statistics, and 
very much of crudely erroneous economic opinion. In fact, 
there is scarcely a sound page between the covers of the book. 
Eli also has the strange idea that the dollars which are kept as 


* Money, Gold, Silver, or Bimetallism. By Melville D. Landon, “ Eli Perkins.” 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co, 12mo, pp. 157, 
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a reserve against the silver certificates are idle and useless. 
He sees in these silver reserves proof that the American people 
will not use silver, and that there is a superabundance of money 
in our land; and he successively refers to these idle coins as 
“rusting,” “molding,” and “rotting.” He does not hesitate 
to raise the census estimate of our total true valuation from 
the official figures, $65,037,000,000, to $94,000,000,000, nor does 
he fear to reduce our total coinage of gold from $1,712,- 
000,000 to $626,000,000. He is not even consistent with him- 
self. Having over and over asserted that the people will 
not use silver, he afterwards complains that “the country 
is flooded with coined silver.” But the humorist’s choicest 
gems are yet to come. Note these few. “They [the free 
silver lands] have lost half their wealth, of course. Ifa man 
was worth $1,000 in Mexico or China years ago, he is worth 
$500 now. That is plain.” “To do this [coin all the silver 
that would come to our mints under free coinage], the United 
States would have to double the wealth of 1,200,000,000 
half-civilized people.” “It is not counterfeiting to make a 
Mexican dollar in China, ... so everybody makes thent.” 
“This seven billions of gold never fluctuates.” “Did gold go 
up? No: my child, gold never changes.” It is, of course, 
possible that Mr. Landon does not intend to have people take 
him seriously in his book; but it is dangerous to jest about so 
important a topic. 

Mr. Cargill’s book * is another of the very bad ones, and it 
needs but little special criticism. It consists of two or three 
distinct parts. In the first Professor Goldwin makes a travel- 
ling acquaintance with Mr. Silver Coin, brother and follower 
of the famous lecturer, and quickly reduces the misguided 
youth to confusion. In the second part the converted Coin 
expounds his revised theory of money to a New York audi- 
ence. In the third part, or appendix, are found the “other 
facts curious and interesting” which the author promised on 
the title-page. The whole book is distinctly weak. For 

*A Freak in Finance or the Boy Teacher Taught, being a Reply to “ Coin’s 
Financial School” and containing an Outline History of Bimetallism in the 
United States from 1792 to the Present Time. Also a Brief Statement of the 
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some reason, perhaps because earlier critics had done the work 
before, there is a brief and rather clumsy but essentially cor- 
rect statement on those vastly overrated topics, the unit of 
1792 and “the crime of 1873.” But this is all that can truth- 
fully be said in praise of the book. It contains many curt and 
emphatic assertions, some correct and as many incorrect; but 
neither in the method of presentation nor in the content is 
there anything to excuse author or publishers for perpetrating 
the book. Quite everything in it that is not bad had been as 
well or better done before. 

Stanley Wood has prepared another of the least valuable of 
all the replies to Coin.* His book is, indeed, when judged 
by itself, not without merit; for it points out many inaccurate 
statements, erroneous judgments, and fallacious inferences of 
Coin’s. But all this had been done before. It certainly was 
not necessary that any more books should be made, in order to 
show that the United States did not make the silver dollar the 
sole measure of value in 1792, or that the act of 1873 was not 
stealthily worked through Congress, or that the American 
people are not on the verge of ruin, or that the national banks 
do not at present enjoy any abnormally profitable privileges. 
Yet this about measures the sound criticism of the book. The 
rest is made up of confident and dogmatic assertion, semi- 
humorous but irrelevant narrative, half-truth, and bold and 
blunt misstatement. The illustrations by Frank Beard are 
good. The best of all, perhaps, is the picture of the cat to 
whose tread the progress of the act of 1873 may be likened. 

Dollars or What? + is another book of much the same sort. 
The author is president of the Third National Bank of Chat- 
tanooga and assumes to speak with authority; but it is not 
clear that he has a noticeably better grasp of the subject than 
have his fellows. No doubt he has a better understanding of 
the functions and importance of banks than the other writers 
evince ; but it may be questioned whether his differences from 
them are, on the whole, an advantage to him. The very defi- 
niteness of such knowledge as he does possess seems to blind 

* Stanley Wood’s Answer to “ Coin’s Financial School.’’ Chicago: A. B. Sher- 
wood Publishing Company. 12mo, pp. 141. 


+ Dollars or What? <A Little Common Sense applied to Silver as Money. By 
W. B. Mitchell. Chattanooga: Times Print. 12mo, pp. 128. 
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him to the possibility that there may be much of which he 
is ignorant. Yet there is very much, indeed. He holds the 
same old opinion that silver money is in use in America 
only to the extent of the coins actually handed about, and that 
the dollars kept as basis for the $330,000,000 of outstanding 
certificates are idle. Such a belief, as popular intelligence 
seems to average, is perhaps not very surprising in a profes- 
sional humorist; but that a practical banker should avow this 
opinion is astounding... It ought to interest the Comptroller 
of the Currency to know whether Mr. Mitchell considers the 
cash reserves of his own bank to be “idle and useless.” After 
such a blunder in his own familiar field Mr. Mitchell naturally 
makes plenty of others touching matters which have not been 
so constantly under his eye. There is no form, no connection 
of parts, in the book. Even if perfectly sound, it would 
scarcely give a comprehensive view of the monetary situation. 
It gives with all desirable emphasis most of the assertions 
which ordinarily emanate from those who object to “free sil- 
ver”; but rarely, if ever, does it give such support or justifi- 
cation of its assertions as will carry conviction to the mind of 
a thoughtful reader. 

Mr. L. G. Powers is Commissioner of Labor Statistics of the 
State of Minnesota, and in his Farmer Hayseed in Town* 
he takes the point of view natural to the resident in the 
agricultural North-west. He has little difficulty in proving 
that Coin’s pictures of desolation are much too highly colored, 
and that, on the average, we are much better off now than we 
were in 1870. His own location—in the most prosperous 
region of our country—has made him take too cheerful a 
view of the present situation, and his data are too shrewdly 
selected to be perfectly fair; but, even if due allowance be 
made on these accounts, his comparisons of relative prices 
constitute one of the most pertinent and forcible arguments 
that can be produced against the silver men. In other por- 
tions of his book Mr. Powers does not do so well. Of course, 
he points out all sorts of errors in Coin. That is as easy a task 
as the most indolent could wish. But Farmer Hayseed him- 


* Farmer Hayseed in Town; or, The Closing Days of Coin’s Financial School. 
By L. G. Powers. St. Paul: Industrial Publishing Company, 12mo, pp. 223. 
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self makes some atrocious blunders. Surely, no man should 
set himself up as a teacher of monetary science as long as he 
believes that the rate of interest paid by private borrowers 
varies directly with the purchasing power of money, and that, 
therefore, when the rate is found to fall, we may safely con- 
clude that money is depreciating. 

In Uncle Sam’s Homilies on Finance * Mr. Blanchard pro- 
poses a radical reform of the currency. In a series of lectures 
designed for the public officers and for all others who care to 
attend, our mythical Uncle Sam undertakes to remove the 
confusion in which Coin and others have involved the money 
question. It is very difficult, indeed, to make out what Mr. 
Blanchard does mean in many passages. His obscurity is due 
in part to faulty grammatical and rhetorical construction, for 
the simplest rules of grammar and composition are flagrantly 
and repeatedly violated ; but a far worse fault is the weak and 
confused thought of the writer. Of all the incompetents who 
have assumed to teach monetary principles to our long-suffer- 
ing people, Mr. Blanchard is far and away the most incompe- 
tent. He does not limit himself to monetary topics, but inci- 
dentally suggests reforms in many other political and social 
relations, and even makes digressions into a sort of transcen- 
dental physics. Vague statements and misstatements about 
financial and monetary subjects are interspersed with flat and 
trite generalities about justice and equality; then come amaz- 
ing original principles of economics; and the whole is thrown 
together without the slightest regard for logical sequence. If 
the book did not carry its own condemnation on every page, 
it would be easy to make a long list of its vital defects. 

It is fair to presume that in his early mystic chapters Mr. 
Blanchard thinks that he is showing the imperfections of any 
sort of metallic money; for after a while he emerges with a 
scheme of “no-metallism,” based on the familiar tabular stand- 
ard. Here he has, from time to time, indistinct glimpses of 
the advantages inherent in such a complex standard; and this 
is about the only tolerable thought in the book. But he evi- 

* Report of Uncle Sam's Homilies on Finance. An Exposition of the True 
Functions of Money and its Relations to the Industries and Society, also An 
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dently sees none of the very serious difficulties in the way of 
introducing and maintaining such a standard; for he makes 
no attempt to meet them, but lightly remarks that the details 
could easily be worked out. He has some rather nebulous 
ideas about making aluminum symbols of value redeemable in 
any commodity at its market price; but he says further that 
redemption would never take place, and that “the redeemable 
clause would be needed only to show that there was something 
back of the money.” Finally, Uncle Sam proposes a system 
of governmental banks as thick as post-offices; and from them 
he expects a great reduction in the rate of interest, vast 
revenues to the government, a great diminution of debts, and 
nobody knows how many more social blessings. Evidently, 
the book deserves no serious consideration. It is very inter- 
esting as an illustration of the sort of stuff that is being in- 
flicted upon the public; but, aside from that, it is worthless. 

By real bimetallism Mr. Wheeler* means something like 
our present American currency, with its gold standard and its 
silver redeemable in gold. He would even make wider use of . 
silver, but he would never give up the gold standard. He is 
evidently a serious and conscientious student of the money 
question; but he simply assumes the justice of the gold basis, 
and then passes to the most severe condemnation of the silver 
standard. It is to be noted that he explicitly makes the as- 
sumption of the justice of the gold standard (p. 31), whereas 
most of the other writers who are reviewed in this article, seem 
quite unconscious of its importance, when made by them. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Wheeler starts with this, the most vital 
question of all, solved in advance, his argument is not at all 
convincing to those who deny his original premise. But 
notwithstanding this, which is a capital defect, and notwith- 
standing several extremely superficial thoughts, the book is 
one of the best criticisms of Coin, It is consistent, and it is 
so written that it may be read with comfort. 

Mr. Horace White f has made, on the whole, the best an- 


*Real Bi-Metallism or True Coin versus False Coin. A Lesson for Coin’s 
Financial School. By Everett P. Wheeler. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 12mo, pp. 86. 
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swer to Coin. He does not undertake to give the theory and 
history of money. He does not even attempt to refute Coin 
at every point. He confines his attack to such errors as are 
most glaring or most mischievous, and of these he makes short 
and thorough work. No other critic has so well exposed the 
faults of Coin’s book. That it was superficial to a degree, is 
clearly shown by the discussion of the dollar of 1792 and by 
the paragraphs on the “poor man’s money.” Mistakes of 
Coin’s that can scarcely be charged to carelessness or to igno- 
rance are commented upon with penetrating severity in the 
account of the circulation of foreign coins and in the chapter 
on “ Juggling with Prices.” The blind unreason of appealing 
to class and national prejudices is condemned, and the har- 
mony of interests between rich and poor and between England 
and America is emphasized. 

It can hardly be doubted that Mr. White takes Coin 
altogether too seriously. The style or tone, too, is not in 
every respect what one would expect from a writer of Mr. 
White’s standing. It is, perhaps, too much to ask a man 
who knows anything about money —or about anything else, 
for that matter—to keep his temper while he reads these 
money books, with their assumptions of superior knowledge 
and their constant exhibitions of dense and profound igno- 
rance; but a critic should surely cool his temper before he 
writes for the public. If the semi-humorous, semi-ironical 
temper which is implied in the title and illustrated in the 
earlier chapters, had been preserved throughout, most people 
would be better pleased. It scarcely helps one to call his 
opponent’s discourse “blatant demagogism” or “ unmeaning 
drivel.” This, however, is a matter for individual opinion ; 
and, perhaps, Coin deserved it. At any rate, Coin’s Financial 
Fool remains about the best answer to Coin’s Financial 
School. It is short, readable, even amusing; yet it is uni- 
formly able. Bimetallists will not admit the justness of all 
its statements, but nobody will deny that its author has done 
serious and systematic thinking on the subject of which he 
writes. 

There are reasons why Professor Laughlin’s reply to Coin * 


* Facts about Money. By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D. Chicago: E. A. 
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is likely to attract much attention and to carry great weight. 
The author occupies a conspicuous position among American 
economists, he has a reputation as a writer on monetary topics, 
and he is able to print a truly imposing list of titles after his 
name. The mode of presentation, too, is authoritative, yet 
pleasing. There are not a few cases of inaccurate and inele- 
gant diction, but these are no doubt due to the evident haste 
in which the book was prepared. Professor Laughlin certainly 
knows how to write English; and, for the most part, the style 
is in delightful contrast with those atrocious, incoherent, jerky 
lectures and conversations into which Coin and most of his 
other critics throw their discourse. The statements are clear ; 
and the whole book is readable. It might be questioned by 
some whether there are not too many vulgar illustrations and 
similes, but that is a matter of taste; and, inasmuch as the 
public to which Professor Laughlin appeals has shown its 
liking for such stuff as others had written, he may have acted 
wisely in giving it some more of the same sort. 

The book makes a direct and extremely sharp attack on \ 
Coin; but it goes further than that, and gives a presentation’ 
of the orthodox monometallist argument. It maintains that 
bimetallism never obtained in America, for the excellent rea- 
son that it never has obtained and never can obtain anywhere. 
So, Professor Laughlin goes on to say, the so-called demone- 
tization of silver in 1873 was no real demonetization, and had 
no influence on the industrial condition of the country. Silver 
has fallen because of its increased production, and gold has not 
appreciated. Prices have fallen, not because of any important 
change on the side of money, but because of the many recent 
industrial improvements; and the fall is, therefore, not an 
evil, but a great blessing. There is no demand for more 
money, but only for good money. The free coinage of silver 
would therefore do no good: it would do much harm; for it 
would wrong creditors, rich and poor, and would cause enor- 
mous disturbances in industry. All this, and much more to the 
same general purport, the book maintains with much skill and 
assurance. Of course, Professor Laughlin has no great diffi- 
culty in showing up the inaccuracies, inconsistencies, and 
fallacies of Coin. It is needless to specify them here. Suffice 
it to say that they have never been exposed more thoroughly. 
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All this should be distinctly recognized us meritorious in 
Professor Laughlin; but all this merit is consistent with the 
gravest faults. And a searching examination will show that 
Facts about Money is a very inferior piece of work, quite un- 
worthy of its author, and utterly unreliable as a guide in the 
study of the money question. It is not that the book does not 
contain much sound reasoning and great stores of valuable 
information, but there is also so much that is false that the 
whole is quite untrustworthy. 

The statements are frequently wide of the truth in mat- 
ters of the simplest concrete fact, where there is absolutely 
no room for differences of opinion. We are told (p. 11) that 
the Bland Bill called for the “coinage of not less than two 
million dollars nor more than four million dollars per month” ; 
but it was from two to four million dollars’ worth of bullion. 
We are told that our silver change is still coined in conformity 
with the act of 1853 (p. 35); but the author’s studies about 
the act of 1873 ought to have taught him that in that year the 
weight of the silver change was increased. We are told that 
the French ratio of 154 to 1 was established in 1803 (p. 36); 
but all specialists know that it had then already been in force 
eighteen years. We are told that in 1873 the price of silver 
had not yet begun to fall, and that Germany’s action had not 
yet been taken (p. 70); but the accepted ratios for silver and 
gold are: 1871, 15.57; 1872, 15.63; and, 1873, 15.92; and, as 
Professor Laughlin himself says on an earlier page (p. 10), 
Germany had displaced silver with gold in December, 1871. 
We are told that in 1890 China created a new piastre of silver, 
#y fine, and containing 27.27 grains of pure metal (p11). But 
the new dollar, or piastre, of China is not ,% fine. It contains 
nine parts of the “sycee” silver of Chinese commerce, so that 
it assays from .8842 down. Moreover, the gross weight is 
420.88 grains, and the pure content a little less than 378 grains, 
or 24.6 grams. And so it goes. No better comment can be 
made than that which Professor Laughlin himself makes 
(p. 17), after noting similar errors in Coin: “These errors are 
not, of course, very vital to the money question, but they are 
vital to the trustworthiness of this book. A book which does 
not contain a true statement on its first page is certainly open 
to suspicion, when it goes on to further monetary discussion.” 
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There are other matters touching which there may be some 
slight ground for divergence of opinion, because precise quan- 
titative determinations are not possible, but touching which 
there is, in a general way, agreement among experts; and 
in many cases of this sort Professor Laughlin quietly goes 
counter to what are usually regarded as facts, and that, too, 
without a warning that there are other opinions. He says 
(p. 154) that “to-day [1895] prices are not much different 
from the level of 1891”; yet already in 1894 Sauerbeck’s 
index figures showed a fall of 12} per cent. (from 72 to 63) 
since 1891. He says again (p. 166), “In India, as silver fell, 
prices in general rose.” Yet the testimony both before the 
British Gold and Silver Commission and before the Indian 
Currency Commission most emphatically negatives this. Be- 
fore the former commission no less stubborn a gold mono- 
metallist than Robert Giffen himself actually declared that 
prices in India had fallen, but not so much as in England. 

Again, the facts about money, so far as they are facts at all, 
appear to be a shrewdly made collection of such facts only as 
make for the monometallist’s theory. So in his “ Monetary 
Chronology” Professor Laughlin includes all the steps toward 
gold currency: Finland, Egypt, Chile, and even Santo Do- 
mingo are specified as having gone over to the gold standard. 
But not a word is said of the many conferences and commis- 
sions — British, American, German, and international — which 
have met in the interest of silver. Again, he says (p. 32) 
that the change in the ratio of gold and silver which came in 
the years 1780-1820 was due to the increased output of the 
Mexican silver mines, But he passes over the facts — very 
pertinent to this matter—that, while the world’s output of 
silver increased at the most but 37 per cent. in this period, 
the output of gold fell off from 24,610 kilos a year in 1741- 
60 and 20,705 kilos a year in 1761-80 to 11,445 kilos a year 
in 1811-20, and that in just this last decade, when the pro- 
duction of gold had fallen lowest, England came forward 
for gold with which to resume specie payments. 

Still further, much of the argument of the book rests upon 
a surprising misconception of the positions attacked. There 
are several passages in which it is sought to discredit the 
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quantity theory of the value of money by showing that of late 
years the circulation of America has increased, but yet prices 
have fallen. Now, no writer of established reputation has ever 
expounded the quantity theory to mean that an increase in 
the quantity of money must needs raise prices. That much 
abused and little understood theory merely asserts that the 
value of money, like the value of everything else, depends 
upon the relations of supply and demand, and that the quan- 
tity of money is one of the elements of the supply. Increase 
the quantity of money in circulation, and, ceteris paribus, 
prices will go up. It is, therefore, quite apart from the main 
issue to cite the figures of our growing circulation, even to 
show an increase of the circulation per head. All this is quite 
meaningless without an estimate of the contemporary increase 
of the demand for money, as indicated by the greater produc- 
tion, circulation, and consumption of goods. And it needs 
but a cursory glance through any recent summary of economic 
or industrial statistics to show that the demand for money in 
the United States has since 1873 grown faster than the supply. 

A very similar misconception is evidenced in the sketchy 
chapter which treats of French bimetallism. Professor Laugh- 
lin utterly fails to grasp what bimetallists claim for and 
expect from their system; and he makes the same mistake 
that Mr. Robert Griffen made in his Case against Bimetal- 
lism. They both think that, if the French law of 1803 had 
any effect upon the market value of the precious metals, it 
must have kept the commercial ratio at exactly 15% to 1; and, 
in citing the familiar fact that the market figures fluctuated 
up and down, but rarely, if ever, coincided with the mint 
ratio, they complacently assume that they have refuted the 
historical argument for bimetallism. But it is absolutely cer- 
tain that no such identity of ratios could be expected, even by 
the most confident bimetallist. So long as there are seignior- 
age charges, freight charges, insurance fees, or any other 
expenses involved in passing metal through the mint, the nom- 
inal legal ratio is never the effective mint ratio. The ineffi- 
ciency of the French law in steadying the relative values of 
the precious metals can never be proved by citing differences 
between the market ratio and the nominal legal ratio, unless 
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it be shown that the differences are greater than can be ac- 
counted for by (1) the seigniorage and all other mint charges, 
(2) the cost of transporting the metal from the market whose 
ratio is cited to the mint, (3) the fees for insurance during the 
transit, (4) the agents’ commissions, (5) the interest on the 
capital temporarily locked up, and (6) the exigencies of sud- 
den and urgent demand. But no man has even so much as 
attempted to examine thus fully the deviation of the London 
market from the French mint ratio. Let just a simple hint 
as to the effects of these various charges and expenses suffice. 
The law of 1803 imposed a seigniorage of nine francs a kilo on 
gold and three francs a kilo on silver; and, if no thought be 
given to the five other heads, this mint charge alone makes the 
effective legal ratio not 151% to 1, but anywhere between 
15.736-+- to 1 and 15.455 to 1. One of the bucolic illustrations 
just now so popular in monetary discussions may help to bring 
out the truth. If a farmer has tied a cow to a post, he does 
not lose faith in the rope whenever the animal moves. She 
roams at will within the limits set by the tether, yet she is 
held by it all the same. 

It is because of these serious imperfections, and the many 
others of the same nature which everywhere occur, that 
Facts about Money will never help to sound views touching 
the great. problem of to-day. No doubt, Professor Laughlin 
might have eliminated many of the faults from his book, if 
he had taken time for a deliberate revision of his copy; for he 
is known to have given much time to a study of just these 
questions. But for those who wish guidance in studying the 
monetary situation the important question is not what might 
have been done under certain circumstances, but what has 
really been done. 

In nearly all these popular discussions there is one fatal 
defect. The authors too often begin their discourse with 
the remark that the whole matter is in itself extremely 
simple, and that only these dreadful professors have made it 
seem difficult. Coin, in his second book, represents it as “so 
much easier than algebra and arithmetic, and those hard 
studies.” Now, little good and much harm will be done by 
telling people such things. The money question is not easy: 
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it is very far from it. It is, of course, easy to get views of 
what seems simple truth. But just so, as one of the critics of 
Coin remarks, is it easy to see that “the sun do move.” No 
business man or farmer can master the principles of monetary 
science in an evening, and expound them the next morning. 
To understand political economy is not the exclusive privilege 
of “professors”; but it is the exclusive privilege of those 
who study with some intelligence, and long and earnestly. It 
would be very strange, indeed, if, in one of the most compli- 
cated of the social sciences, knowledge came by intuition to 
the average untrained man, while years of patient investiga- 
tion removed the specialist further and further from the truth. 

Another consideration, which detracts very seriously from 
the value of these books, is the fact that they are nearly all 
distinctly one-sided, The authors seem to have accumulated 
masses of evidence, more or less relevant according to the 
competence of the accumulator, but all making for the theses 
of their own particular books, Scarcely a writer in the whole 
lot admits for a moment that sane people may differ from 
him on a single point, and several have only the most violent 
abuse for their opponents. There is no careful consideration 
and judicial rejection of the evidence and arguments of the 
other side,— little appreciation that there is any other side. 
Now, this may be a good way to make a show as a debater, 
but it is not the way to arrive at truth; for there are almost 
always two sides to a question, and something may be said on 
both sides. Hx parte procedure is to be avoided in every 
field, but it is especially dangerous in the social sciences. For, 
by a skillful selection and a skillful suppression of evidence, it 
is easy to make out a pretty strong case for almost any propo- 
sition, even for contradictories. 

Again, since the phenomena of social science are not simple, 
and the principles are not always obvious, men who, like most 
of our writers, come to the study of an economic problem 
without previous preparation, must often go quite wide of the 
truth. That this is true has already been illustrated by cita- 
tions from several books, and the illustrations might have been 
indefinitely multiplied. Not alone the obscure phenomena 
and the abstruse principles, but the simplest concrete facts, are 
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misunderstood. It ought to be clear, for example, that, when 
silver certificates are issued against a dollar for dollar reserve, 
the reserved coins are not idle and superfluous, but are just 
as truly in use as if they were being handed about where 
the certificates go. Yet at least five of our self-constituted 
authorities flatly assert that these reserves are idle and use- 
less.* Some even go farther, and from the existence of these 
“idle” hoards infer that the people will not use silver money, 
apparently forgetting that there are similar gold and currency 
certificates and reserves, and that, therefore, there is the same 
evidence that people will not use gold money or legal tender 
notes. Quite regularly, too, it is said that the silver dollar is 
a fifty-cent dollar, and then immediately inferred that it is for 
that reason a dishonest dollar. But the silver dollar is a fifty- 
cent dollar only in the sense that its bullion value is but half 
that of the gold dollar, which since 1873 has been our legal 
unit. Which of the two is dishonest can be determined only 
by long and difficult study, certainly not by a simple reference 
to our statutes; for it is as easy to legislate dishonestly as . 
honestly. 

But the most serious defect of this group of writers is that 
shortness and narrowness of vision, which has already been 
pointed out in several, but which in some degree is found in 
them all. They cannot take a sweeping, comprehensive sur- 
vey of the money problem, as a whole; and, failing thus to get — 
a clear view of the many truths in their complicated mutual 
relations, they have no correct apprehension of the elemental 
truths themselves. They are, therefore, unable to determine 
what are the vital points in the controversy; and, neglecting 
what is really of prime importance, they waste time and en- 
ergy upon comparatively trivial matters. There is much 
tedious discussion as to whether the law of 1792 gave any pre- 
cedence to the dollar of silver, as to how many silver dollars 
there were coined at this time or at that, as to how many 
cubic feet of gold the world has, and how many of silver, as to 
whether there was full publicity in the passage of the act of 
1873, and so on through many dreary pages. But these are 


*Frazer and Sergel, p. 62; Landon, pp. 21, 87; Wood, p. 45; Mitchell, passim, 
especially pp. 55, 70, 110, 116; Wheeler, pp, 20, 74. 
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not the central questions. The points on which the whole mat- 
ter turns are: Does the so-called depreciation of silver mean 
that silver has lost in general value or that gold has gained? Is 
it because silver is easier to get, or gold more difficult? What 
changes in the demand for the metals throw light on these 
questions? Has the fall of gold prices taken place because 
commodities are easier to get or because gold comes harder? 
What is the relation between the amount of cash in a commu- 
nity and the range of general prices there prevailing? How 
is this relation affected by the present wide use of money sub- 
stitutes? What are the social and industrial effects of falling 
and of rising prices? What is the just money unit? Should 
it always command the same amount of human effort and, 
therefore, more and more of human product, as progress facili- 
tates and enriches production? Or should it always command 
the same amount of product cr commodity, and, therefore, 
less and less of effort? Would gold or silver, or both to- 
gether, give us the nearest approximation to the ideal money? 
Does reason or experience give us confidence that a bimetal- 
lic currency could be maintained? If so, by how many or 
how few of the nations? These questions are rarely discussed 
by our writers, except in the curtest and most dogmatic fash- 
ion. Some of them are never touched at all by any one, and 
in no case are they all brought within the range of a single 
book. Yet, certainly, they are fundamental to the controversy, 
and must first be answered by any one who aspires to solve 
the money problem. Since then a wise judgment as to the 
broad monetary situation depends upon a comprehension, 
analysis, and organization of many specific facts and princi- 
ples, it goes without saying that those who have so signally 
failed to master the elemental truths will not succeed in the 
much more difficult task of analysis and combination. There 
is in all the list no book that is a safe guide for one who 


wishes to learn about money. 
Fisuer. 


MIDDLETOWN, CoNN. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF RICARDO.* 


Tne correspondence of David Ricardo is valuable as the fa- 
miliar writing of an economist of indistinct personality, of 
profound thought, and of unsystematic exposition. The im- 
portant events of his life and general estimates of his charac- 
ter are presented in the formal tributes of contemporaries,— 
James Mill, McCulloch, Brougham, and the writer in the 
Annual Biography and Obituary (1823). But such sketches 
afford little aid for the mental construction of Ricardo as a 
man, and even less for the attempt to trace intellectual devel- 
opment or to interpret written thought. It is likely that 
scantiness of biographical commentary has contributed in con- 
siderable measure to make Ricardo the most signally mis- 
understood of modern economic writers. Certainly, the recent 
tendency in critical economic thought described as “the re- 
habilitation of Ricardo” is directly connected with the redis-, 
covery and publication, under Dr. Bonar’s efficient editorship, 
of Ricardo’s correspondence with Malthus. Some additional 
correspondence of Ricardo, comprising seventy letters in all, 
was discovered in England during the past summer by the 
present writer. It is proposed here to indicate briefly the 
character of this correspondence and to suggest its possible 
usefulness. 

The correspondence brought to light is composed in the 
main of two distinct collections. The first group consists of 
twenty-four letters written between the years 1820 and 1823, 
and addressed to Hutches Trower, a Surrey landholder, and 
an intimate friend of Ricardo. The existence of earlier cor- 
respondence is suggested in a letter from Ricardo to Malthus, 
of November 9, 1820; but no further trace of it has been 
found.t Of the twenty-four letters, twenty-two are from the 

* Read at the meeting of the American Economic Association at Indianapolis, 
December 30, 1894. 


t“*In a letter which I have lately received from Turner, he is full of regret,”’ 
ete. In Ricardo’s handwriting, “Turner” and “Trower” would be almost in- 
distinguishable. Dr. Bonar had, however, taken the precaution to append the 
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pen of Ricardo himself. The remaining two are written by 
his son-in-law, Anthony Austin, and acquaint Trower with 
the sudden illness and the unexpected death, respectively, of 
the economist. These letters are now in the possession of 
University College, London. 

The second collection consists of the missing correspond- 
ence of Ricardo with J. R. McCulloch. The word “ missing” 
seems warranted by the frequent evidence in economic writ- 
ing of the existence of such correspondence, of which the in- 
teresting citations from letters “to one of his friends,” in 
McCulloch’s sketch of Ricardo, are perhaps the most familiar 
instance.* The collection comprises forty letters addressed 
by Ricardo to McCulloch ; certain critical memoranda, two 
letters of Ricardo to Malthus and one of Malthus to Ri- 
cardo,— transmitted as enclosures; and the original letter of 
James Mill to McCulloch communicating the circumstances 
of Ricardo’s death. In addition to the Trower and the McCul- 
loch collections, several single letters of Ricardo have been 
found, including one of considerable interest, written to 
Jeremy Bentham in 1811. The McCulloch collection and the 
single letters are now in the possession of the British Mu- 
seum. 

It has been possible to trace with some certainty the history 
of the two collections. The letters to Trower were presented 
to University College in 1844 by Mrs. Trower, through the 
offices of Mr. George Bellas Greenough, an associate of Ri- 
cardo and a member of the council of University College. 
They have since remained in their present repository. The 
letters to McCulloch passed at the death of McCulloch, in 1864, 
into the hands of his executors, thence into the possession of 
Mr. Hugh G. Reid, the last survivor of this body, and for 
many years the secretary of McCulloch. In April, 1894, the 
collection was presented by Mr. Reid to the British Museum. 
note, “ Name not clear in MS.”; and it is now certain that Trower is the proper 
reading. See Letters of Ricardo to Malthus, p. 164. 

Since the above lines were written, and while this is passing through the 
press, word has reached me from Dr. Bonar that thirty more of Ricardo’s letters 


belonging to this earlier correspondence, together with some other interesting 
matter, have been found and made available by Miss Trower. 


* Works of Ricardo (ed. McCulloch), XX VI. 
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The Trower letters were found by the present writer in the 
course of an examination of the economic collection of Uni- 
versity College, made at the suggestion of representatives of 
the Ricardo family. Those to McCulloch were traced into the 
possession of Mr. Reid, and thence to their present resting- 
place. Both collections are now in preparation for publica- 
tion, the British Economic Association having undertaken the 
publication of the letters to Trower, and the letters to McCul- 
loch forming the subject of a forthcoming monograph of the 
American Economic Association. 

The general character of the letters to Trower may be de- 
scribed as a correspondence with a personal friend well in- 
formed in economic matters; in general but not in entire sym- 
pathy with the economic and political thought of his corre- 
spondent, and desirous of remaining in touch with his further 
activities. The early letters are largely a vindication of cer- 
tain phases of Ricardo’s thought from the criticisms of Malthus 
and Trower. The more considerable part of the correspond- 
ence centres in the parliamentary activity of Ricardo. The 
letters to McCulloch are concerned with economic discussion 
rather than with personal activities, since actual acquaintance 
was the result, not the occasion, of the correspondence. The 
earlier letters are in acknowledgment of successive products 
of McCulloch’s ready pen. Regular correspondence followed 
McCulloch’s unqualified acceptance of Ricardo’s thought in 
1818, indicated by laudatory notices in the Edinburgh Review 
of the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation and the 
Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency. There- 
after the letters occur in natural sequence, and constitute a 
running commentary upon the economic thought and writing 
of the two men from 1818 to 1823. 


In attempting to supplement a general characterization of 
the correspondence by any more detailed account of its spe- 
cific features, it is only possible, within the necessary limits of 
the present paper, to group certain typical passages of the 
letters under those titles which indicate their prime useful- 
ness. ‘his may be said to consist in the added light thrown 
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apon (1) the activity and personality, (2) the parliamentary 
career, (3) the economic thought of Ricardo. 

(1) The correspondence, regarded as mere additional bio- 
graphical material, affords definite verification of tentative 
conclusions, and makes possible the repair of actual lacunae. 
The published Letters of Ricardo to Malthus presents at least 
three unfortunate gaps,— August 20, 1818, to May 4, 1820;* 
November 29, 1820, to July 9, 1821; and November 27, 1821, 
to December 16, 1822. Of the present collections, eleven 
letters are dated within the first break, thirteen within the 
second, and sixteen within the third. It is thus possible to 
follow with some exactness the activities of Ricardo during 
the most important years of his life. His lively interest in 
political affairs, his sincere enthusiasm in economic discus- 
sion, his warm hospitality at Gatcomb Park, appear with new 
distinctness. Interesting episodes in his busy career are de- 
scribed in detail or referred to incidentally. Thus we are 
told of successive meetings of the Political Economy Club, 
of the dinner to Hume at Hereford, and of the continental 
tour in 1822. Contemporary writings and writers — Malthus, 
Say, Torrens, Godwin, Brougham, Blake — are criticised with 
freedom and vigor, and gratified acceptance expressed of 
Mill’s and McCulloch’s discipleship. Writing to McCulloch 
in 1818, Ricardo said, “I have not many converts of which 
to boast ; but, when I can number among them yourself and 
Mr. Mill, I think mine is no mean triumph-”t Glimpses of 
personality are afforded repeatedly. A detailed account of 
a serious mishap narrowly averted, involving James Mill 
as well as the writer, offers some justification for Sydney 
Smith’s waggish utterance that “a new surgeon has set up 
in Minchin Hampton since Mr. Ricardo has taken to driv- 
ing.” One of the most pleasing paragraphs is an invitation 
to Trower to visit Gatcomb Park, extended two weeks before 
the writer’s death: “Mill is coming to me in the middle of 
the next month [September], and you cannot do better 
than come at the same time. We shall all enjoy ourselves 
together. We shall walk and ride, we will converse on poli- 

* Bridged by only two letters, September 21 and November 9, 1819. 
t Letters to MeCulloch, 111. 
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tics, on Political Economy, and on Moral Philosophy, and 
neither of us will be the worse for the exercise of our collo- 
quial powers.” * 

(2) The parliamentary career of Ricardo is ordinarily sum- 
marized and dismissed in a brief statement to the effect that 
his frequent speeches were heard with respect in the House, 
and exercised some influence upon current politics. Mr. 
Edwin Cannan has attempted more recently to describe in 
detail the features of this career; + but the pages of Hansard 
hardly afford adequate data for such a purpose, and the result 
is necessarily disconnected and fragmentary. The McCulloch 
and the Trower correspondence offer distinct contributions in 
this direction. The great bulk of the letters fall within the 
period of Ricardo’s political activity, and many of them con- 
tribute the lacking flesh and blood to the bare skeleton already 
familiar. 

A typical instance of this helpfulness is the light thrown 
upon Ricardo’s activity off the floor of the House, in commit- 
tee service. One of his most important speeches was made 
on March 7, 1821, on a motion to appoint a committee to 
consider petitions on agricultural distress. The motion was 
carried; and Ricardo, Brougham, Huskisson, Baring, Castle- 
reagh, and Parnell were among those placed upon the commit- 
tee. Ricardo’s interest in the matter was keen. The meet- 
ings of the committee engaged his time very largely during 
the following months; and his tract, On Protection to Agri- 
culture, is directly connected with the report of this commit- 
tee, prepared by Huskisson.t It is now clear that Ricardo’s 
influence on the committee itself, although not preponderant, 
was at least appreciable. On April 21, 1821, Ricardo wrote 
to Trower, “I have worked very hard on the Agricultural 
Committee, and I hope not without effect in correcting mis- 
taken principles.” § A letter to McCulloch, a few days later 
(April 25, 1821), added some details: “The character of the 
evidence generally is bad. Farmers are very bad legislators, 

* Letters to Trower, August 31, 1823, 
+t Economic Journal, June and September, 1894. 
t McCulloch, Literature of Political Economy, p. 78. 
§ Letters to Trower, April 21, 1821. 
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and ought not to have been asked their opinions on the policy 
of laws. As they were asked, however, I thought it right 
to endeavor to show their ignorance of the subject; and I 
flatter myself that I have been of a little use in making them 
talk nonsense, and having it on record.”* Despite his own 
modest disclaimer, it is evident, too, that Ricardo’s opinions 
had weight in the preparation of the report, as well as in the 
hearing of evidence. On August 22, 1821, he wrote to 
Trower: “I am glad you approve, on the whole, of the report 
of the Agricultural Committee. I had no other hand in its 
construction than using the best arguments I could in support 
of those doctrines which I thought correct, and never sparing 
the doctrines of my opponents when I thought they were 
unsound, and could be shown to be so. When the committee 
broke up, there were very few points on which Mr. Huskisson 
and I differed.” 

The informal comment of Ricardo upon current political 
affairs is throughout helpful and suggestive. On January 30, 
1823: “There has been a talk, I believe nothing more, 
amongst ministers about restoring the two standards.”t In 
a House committee upon the Irish poor: “We have listened 
with great attention to Mr. Owen, who assures us that, if we 
give him eight millions of money, he will make Ireland now 
and for ever happy.” Ata county meeting at Hereford: “Cob- 
bett, as usual, asserted falsehoods respecting my opinions; 
and the landed gentlemen, being strongly inclined to confis- 
cate a part of the property of the fund-holders, sought to cover 
their project with a show of justice.”§ Of similar interest 
are his fuller expressions of opinion upon agricultural condi- 
tions and remedies, parliamentary reform, religious liberty, 
and fiscal rearrangement. Here, too, the personality of the 
man emerges, a8 in the mournful admission, in 1820, that “I 
am treated as an ultra-reformer and a visionary on commercial 
subjects by both agriculturists and manufacturers!” || and in 
the repeated lament: “The newspapers have and always do 
misrepresent me. I dare say the fault is mine; for I speak 
very badly, and always hurry on too fast.” 7 

* Letters to McCulloch, XXIV. t Letters to Trower, January 30, 1823. 

tIbid., July 24, 1823. § Ibid, January 30, 1823. 

Letters to McCulloch, XV. XXIII. 
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(3) The difficulty of presenting successive aspects of the 
correspondence by a reference to specific paragraphs is em- 
phasized in an attempt to show the usefulness of the letters 
in interpreting the economic thought of Ricardo. Common 
interest in economic study was entirely the cause of one 
correspondence, and largely of the other. In consequence 
there are few letters of either series which are not more or 
less concerned with economic discussion ; and the correspond- 
ence, as a whole, follows the economic thought and writing of 
Ricardo during the most fruitful years of his scientific life. 

In the letters to Trower, discussion centres about essential 
points of difference between the economic thought of Malthus 
and Trower and that of Ricardo. Such are the priority of 
demand or of supply, corn or labor as a measure of value, the 
relation of real to exchange value, market price and the cost 
of production, and the equivalence of tithes. In the Letters 
to McCulloch additional occasion for discussion or dissent is 
offered by the formal writings of the two men, by Ricardo’s 
poorly reported speeches in the House of Commons, and by 
McCulloch’s numerous contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, the Supplement of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
the Scotsman newspaper. Among the further topics thus 
considered are the reduction of interest upon the national 
debt, variations in the monetary standard, the theory of ex- 
change, revenue by taxation or by funding, the influence of 
taxation upon accumulation and employment, the effect of the 
corn laws, an accurate measure of value, and the economic in- 
fluence of machinery. 

The helpfulness of the correspondence in this connection 
can be illustrated by the aid afforded in respect to the two 
topics last mentioned,— a measure of value and the effects of 
machinery. The closing letters of Ricardo’s correspondence 
with Malthus indicate the marked dissatisfaction of the writer 
with his own measure of value. It is now evident that this 
was no new thing. On December 8, 1819, Ricardo wrote to 
McCulloch: “I am not satisfied with the explanation which 
I have given of the principles which regulate value. I wish 
a more able pen would undertake it.”* On June 13, 1820, he 


* Letters to McCulloch, X., 
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added: “I sometimes think that, if I were to write the chap- 
ter on value again which is in my book, I should acknowledge 
that the relative value of commodities was regulated by two 
causes instead of by one; namely, by the relative quantity of 
labor necessary to produce the commodities in question, and 
by the rate of profit for the time that the capital remained 
dormant, and until the commodities were brought to mar- 
ket.”* The controversy with Malthus was indeed the reflec- 
tion of his own mental activity. On August 8, 1823,—a 
month before his death,—he wrote to McCulloch, “The 
difficult subject of value has engaged my thoughts, but with- 
out my being able satisfactorily to find my way out of the 
labyrinth.” t The problem was the familiar one: “I cannot 
get over the difficulty of the wine which is kept in a cellar for 
three or four years, or that of the oak-tree, which perhaps had 
not 2s. expended on it in the way of labor, and yet comes to 
be worth £100.” McCulloch’s device of treating profit as the 
wages of accumulated labor offered no solution; for “the tree 
which originally cost 2s. for labor, and becomes in aftertime 
of the value £100, has never strictly more than 2s. worth of 
labor employed upon it.”§ Hence it was again necessary to 
admit that “we have a choice only amongst imperfect meas- 
ures, and that we cannot have a perfect one; for there is no 
such thing in nature.” | 

In a letter to McCulloch on March 29, 1820, Ricardo had 
explicitly stated: “The employment of machinery, I think, 
never diminishes the demand for labor. It is never a cause 
of a fall in the price of labor, but the effect of its rise.” J 
By the appearance of the Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation in the following year, his views had undergone 
radical change. He communicated this fact to McCulloch on 
April 25, 1821, and added, “I should be glad, however, to 
hear from you whether I have satisfied you of the correctness 
of the opinions which I have ventured to give.” ** McCulloch 
evidently answered in no uncertain tone. A fragment of his 
lament, preserved in Ricardo’s acknowledgment, indicates 
how deeply the soul of the Scotch economist was harrowed at 


* Letiers to McCulloch, XV. t Ibid,, XX XIX. 1bid, § [bid., XLIV. 
lbid. W1bid., XII. ** Ilid., XXIV. 
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the fancied apostasy: “Little did I expect, after reading your 
triumphant answer to the arguments of Mr. Malthus, that you 
were so soon to shake hands with him, and to give up all.” * 
Ricardo’s reply is characteristically modest and firm. It 
begins with, “I am willing again to acknowledge my error, if 
I should be proved wrong,” and concludes, “These truths 
appear to me to be as demonstrable as any of the truths of 
geometry, and I am only astonished that I should so long 
have failed to see them.”+ The discussion continues over 
several letters, and throws helpful light upon Ricardo’s mental 
change. 


In the foregoing pages little more has been attempted than 
bare suggestion of the possible usefulness of the correspond- 
ence described. It is evident that the letters are in no sense 
revolutionary. The extent of Ricardo’s formal writing is too 
great to make such a result possible. But it is the very 
character of this writing which renders his informal comment 
peculiarly valuable; and it is in this direction, as well as in 
making possible a more vivid realization of the activity 
and personality of the writer, that the unpublished letters of 
Ricardo are interesting to the student and essential to the 


specialist. 
J. H. 


Jouns Hopxins University. 
* Letters to McCulloch, XXV. t Ibid, 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LEGISLATION OF THE 
STATES IN 1895. 


Or the various laws affecting the relations between employers 
and their employees which were passed by the forty legis- 
latures in session during 1895, comparatively few embodied 
principles new to the country at large. Almost every piece of 
legislation of this class has had a prototype which some report 
to this journal has described. 

The States of Alabama, Minnesota, Nevada, and Wisconsin, 
enacted laws forbidding the “blacklisting” of employees. 
This term is not clearly defined in the legislation of the year 
just passed, as it has not been in that of earlier years. In 
some of the laws the prohibition is so sweeping as apparently 
to deny to the employer the right of making a simple state- 
ment as to the inefficiency of a discharged employee, on the 
ground that such a statement would be prejudicial to the 
man’s success in getting other employment of the same kind. 
The legislation seems to have been based on the assumption 
that the service rendered by an employee must in every 
instance have been efficient, or else that the action of the 
employer in discharging an inefficient employee bars that 
employer from revealing the cause of the discharge. New 
laws, again, for the arbitration of labor disputes have been 
passed in Connecticut, Minnesota, Texas, and Wisconsin : these, 
too, are similar to laws on the same subject reviewed at length 
in previous reports. In Massachusetts the Civil Service Com- 
mission is authorized to appoint a registrar of labor. Montana 
established a free State employment bureau, with a system of 
municipal bureaus to report weekly to the State bureau. 

Several States legislated during the year on the payment 
of wages. Missouri adopted a requirement that wages should 
always be paid in lawful money. [Illinois and North Carolina 
provide that laborers’ checks and certificates shall be payable 
in money at the holder’s option. Arkansas has legalized 
laborers’ liens for wages on the output of mines and quarries 
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and on the finished products of all forms of industry. In 
Massachusetts the operation of the weekly payment law has 
been extended to all persons and partnerships (as well as 
corporations) engaged in manufacturing and having more than 
twenty-five employees. 

Of a somewhat different sort are the laws which continue 
to promote the welfare of the laborers who work under disad- 
vantageous conditions. The Connecticut Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics is empowered to appoint special agents to 
inform Italian, Polish, and other alien laborers as to their right 
of contract under the law, and to prevent, as far as possible, 
illegal advantage being taken of such laborers by reason of 
their ignorance, credulity, or want of knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. A special penalty is imposed for the retention 
of the wages of foreigners. Pennsylvania has adopted a 
“ sweat-shop” law almost identical with that of New York. 
In New York bakeries have been placed under special sanitary 
regulations, and the hours of labor restricted to sixty per 
week. The State of Washington limits the labor of street , 
railway employees to ten hours in each twenty-four. Indiana, 
Michigan, Washington, and Wisconsin now require street rail- 
way motormen to be protected from the weather by glass 
screens in front of their cars, 

A uumber of laws relating to convict labor were enacted. 
A special session of the Tennessee legislature was called to 
complete the abolition of the lease system in that State. 
Oregon adopted the contract system. Minnesota abolished 
the contract and piece-price systems, and established the State 
account system solely. Indiana provided for licensing the 
sale of convict-made goods, requiring such goods to be labelled. 
Connecticut forbade the employment of convicts in making 
drugs, food, cigars, tobacco, pipes, chewing-gum, or anything 
used within or through the mouth. In Pennsylvania a com- 
mission has been appointed to inquire how the labor of 
convicts may be utilized without interfering with private 
industries. Connecticut and Kansas each took measures to 
establish a State reformatory. 

Minnesota has established the ten-hour day for persons under 
eighteen, and for all women, in all employments except 
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domestic and farm labor. In Connecticut the age at which 
children may be employed in mechanical, mercantile, or 
manufacturing establishments has been raised from thirteen to 
fourteen. Missouri forbids the employment of children under 
fourteen in singing, playing, rope or wire walking, dancing, 
begging, peddling, or as gymnasts, contortionists, riders, or 
acrobats, or for any indecent or immoral purpose. A renewed 
attempt in New York to extend the provisions of the factory 
inspection law regarding young people under eighteen and 
women under twenty-one to mercantile establishments failed 
narrowly of success. A legislative committee has taken testi- 
mony relating to the proposed change, and another effort will 
be made to pass the bill during the coming session of the 
legislature. The bill provides that the factory inspectors shall 
be empowered to enforce all the sanitary regulations of the 
great city shops which are now in the province of the Board 
of Health. 

The most important new measure adopted during the year 
for the regulation of the liquor traffic was the so-called 
“Nicholson law” of Indiana. The restrictive provisions of 
this law mark a distinct departure, in some respects, from the 
previous legislation of the State. The outward appointments 
of places occupied and used for the retailing of intoxicants are 
definitely prescribed. The business must be carried on exclu- 
sively in a single room, in each case, separated from every 
other business, and containing no partitions. No amusements 
are to be permitted in this room at any time, nor any form of 
music. The room must be on the ground floor of the building, 
and must front on a public street. On days and hours during 
which the sale of liquors is forbidden by law this room must 
be in full view from the street, all screens being removed ; and 
obstructions of any kind to a clear view through the front 
windows are positively forbidden. On such prohibited days 
and hours the room is required to be securely closed and 
locked, and no person other than the proprietor or members of 
his family may be admitted. The fact of the admission of 
others is accepted, under the law, as prima facie evidence of 
guilt in a trial for violation of these provisions. The penalty 
prescribed for the first offence under this statute is a fine of 
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from $10 to $100, to which may be added imprisonment for 
ninety days. On the second offence the license may be re- 
voked, and on the third it must be. The license system of 
dealing with the traffic remains in force in the State; but an 
important modification is effected by that part of the “ Nichol- 
son law” which provides for the “local veto.” When a 
remonstrance is signed by a majority of the legal voters 
of a town or city ward, the county commissioners are barred 
for a period of two years from granting any license. 

In the California law for the formation of “sanitary dis- 
tricts” a change was made which, if enforced, would seem to 
affect the granting of saloon licenses very generally. On peti- 
tion of twenty-five persons in any portion of a county, an 
election must be held; and, if a majority of the voters so 
order, a “sanitary district” is organized, and five members of 
a board elected. The amendment of 1895 adds to the powers 
of these boards (to make and enforce sanitary regulations) the 
following: “to make and enforce all necessary and proper 
regulations for suppressing disorderly and disreputable resorts, 
and houses of ill-fame within the district; and to determine 
the qualification of persons authorized to sell liquors at retail, 
and from and after the passage of this act no license to keep a 
saloon or sell liquors at retail shall take effect or be operative 
within any sanitary district unless the same be approved by 
the Sanitary Board of the district.” It seems to have been 
assumed that districts can be formed, under this law, for the 
special purpose of deciding on applications for license to sell 
liquors. This power has heretofore rested in the county com- 
missioners. The enforcement of the new law would be practi- 
cally an extension of local option to the smaller communities. 

North Dakota and Wisconsin have made provision, similar 
to that in Maryland,* for the medical treatment of habitual 
drunkards; but in these States the expense of such treatment 
is a county, and not a State, charge. North Dakota, again, 
seems to have made the most rigorous enactments dealing 
with the cigarette evil. In that State the sale of cigarettes 
of any kind or form is absolutely forbidden. Tobacco is not 
permitted to be sold to any person under seventeen. Ne- 


*See Quarterly Journal of Economics, January, 1895, p. 204. 
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braska prohibits the selling of cigarettes to minors, and New 
Hampshire to minors under eighteen. 

Certain other laws on questions of social concern may be 
noted. The anti-gambling legislation of the year in some of 
the Western‘States is significant. In Missouri book-making 
and pool-selling, except on race-tracks, is prohibited; and 
pool-selling to minors is made a misdemeanor. Kansas ex- 
tends the prohibition to all forms of gambling, and to lot- 
teries and gift enterprises. The change is most marked in 
Montana, where gambling, prior to the legislation of 1895, was 
a legalized and licensed occupation, but is now forbidden.* 
Laws against prize-fighting were passed in’ North Carolina, 
South Dakota, and Texas. In the last-mentioned State a spe- 
cial session of the legislature was called by the governor for 
the purpose. Laws raising the age of consent of women to 
eighteen years, were passed in New York, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Idaho, Missouri, and Arizona Territory; and in other States 
changes of greater or less importance in the laws regulating 
the relations of the sexes were adopted.t 

It has not been customary, in these reports, to take into con- 
sideration mere changes in legal procedure, such as are con- 
stantly being made by the legislatures; but so great an 
innovation as the adoption of a system of land-title registration 
should be brought to the attention of economists, since it has 
important economic as well as purely legal bearings. The 
State of Illinois last year adopted a modified form of the 
Australian, or Torrens, system for registering titles to land. 
The law, however, was made dependent on submission to a 
vote of each county separately; and a vote could be had only 
on petition of a majority of the legal voters, except in Cook 
County (Chicago), where a petition signed by 2,500 legal 
voters was sufficient. The proposition was submitted to vote 
in Chicago in November last, and received 82,536 votes in a 
total of 87,815, the total vote being about 60 per cent. of the 
total at the same election for judge of the Superior Court. 

*But the State Supreme Court has held (October 21, 1895) that the enactment 


of the amendments to the penal code intended to abolish gambling was techni- 
cally unconstitutional. 


t See Arena, August — November, 1895. 
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The law, as adopted, provides for the granting by the State of 
certificates which shall declare on their face, in the simplest 
possible form, the facts of ownership, encumbrances, and liens, 
if there be any, and for the guaranteeing by the State of the 
titles thus certified. The fee for registration of land under 
the act is $15. For each original certificate granted the fee is 
$2. For subsequent transfers and the issue of new certificates 
the fee is $3. As compared with the cost of examining and 
transferring titles under the prevailing system, these charges 
are very small. An additional payment to the registrar of 
a sum equal to one-tenth of one per cent. of the value of the 
property is required to form a guarantee fund, which may be 
used by the State to cover the expense of defending titles. 
The State thus undertakes a service similar to that performed 
by the title insurance companies. Besides the saving in cost 
effected by the Torrens system, it is expected that great gains 
in convenience will result. The certificates, after registration, 
will become a kind of negotiable paper, like stocks and bonds. 
They will pass easily in the course of trade, and the transfer 
of real property will be greatly facilitated. In short, realty 
of all kinds will be made more merchantable. The system has 
been in force for many years in Australia, Ontario, Manitoba, 
and in parts of England and Prussia. There can be little 
question of its feasibility in new countries, where the tracing 
of titles is a simple process; but in communities whose real 
estate history is long and complicated the difficulty of its 
application is obvious. The authorized fees in Illinois seem 
insufficient to secure a trustworthy examination of titles in old 
and densely populated cities and towns. But for the newer 
Western States, at least, the experiment would seem worth 
trying. It may be noted, as part of this subject, that in New 
Jersey the “block-index” system, long in use in New York 
City, has been adopted for cities of the first class. 

Interest in highway improvement and attempts to secure 
reform in that direction through State legislation are becoming 
more general from year to year. The most important law of 
the past year on this subject is that enacted by the Connecticut 
legislature. It provides for the supervision of road construc- 
tion by a State commission, one member of which must be a 
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civil engineer. Of the cost of all road building under the act, 
one-third is to be borne by the State, one-third by the county, 
and one-third by the town in which the work is done; but 
macadamized, Telford, or other stone constructions are the only 
forms of road for which money can be appropriated. The 
towns are required to provide money for maintenance after 
the roads are completed. No one town can expend for con- 
struction in a single year more than $3,000, and the State 
itself is limited to an annual expenditure of $75,000. The law 
has the obvious merit of securing expert management and 
uniformity in the building of roads in the different towns; 
while the burden of local taxation is perhaps made as light, 
considering the resulting advantages, as can reasonably be 
expected. The tripartite division of expense seems as equita- 
ble an adjustment as any yet devised. The larger areas of 
government share with the town, as is just, and the town has 
the benefit of the larger experience and the presumably better 
management under State administration. It has been feared, 
however, that those towns which are most in need of improved 
roads—the poorer towns of the State — will hesitate to tax 
themselves even for the one-third of the cost of new roads. 
This has proved to be the case, it is said, to some extent. 
During the past season about thirty roads have been finished, 
in compliance with the terms of the new law; and thirteen of 
these have been accepted by the State Highway Commissioners. 
It is believed that about 76 of the 168 towns in the State will 
avail themselves of the law’s provisions in the near future.* 

In Rhode Island provision has been made for the appoint- 
ment of a State Highway Commissioner, and this official is 
authorized to macadamize a sample half-mile of road in any 
town which makes application for such an object-lesson, three- 
fourths of the cost of the experiment being borne by the State, 
the balance by the town; but, in case other construction is 
desired, the proportion of the cost to be borne by the State is 
determined by the legislature, and the work is done under the 
supervision of the highway commissioner. Indiana has taken 
a short step in the direction of highway improvement by 


*New Haven correspondence of the New York Kvening Post, November 29, 
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permitting county commissioners to purchase toll-roads and 
make them free on petition of one hundred freeholders in each 
instance. Massachusetts continues her liberal State road pol- 

icy. Last year an expenditure on State highways of $400,000 

was authorized, and it is believed that a very much larger 

appropriation for the purpose will be made in 1896. The 

Highway Commission has received applications for State road 

construction from about two-thirds of the towns. During the 

past season seventy towns have received such aid. It is gen- 

erally agreed that the work done has been of the most admira- 

ble quality, and the example thus set has been most salutary. 

The Highway Commissioners expect finally to have charge of 

about two thousand miles of road,— ten per cent. of the total 

mileage of the State, or practically the same proportion as is now 

controlled by the general governments of France and Austria. 

Both parties in Massachusetts are committed to the principle 

of State road improvement. 

The subject of municipal public works continues to receive 
attention. The Missouri legislature has enacted that city, 
franchises of all kinds shall be sold at auction for the highest 
percentage of the gross receipts (not less than two per cent. for 
five years). In Kansas, cities of the second class (having a 
population of from 2,000 to 15,000) may, by a two-thirds vote, 
bond themselves for the purchase or erection of water-works, 
electric-light plants, or gas-works. Nebraska cities of from 
8,000 to 25,000 inhabitants may bond themselves, by a major- 
ity vote, to erect or purchase lighting plants. In Michigan, 
cities and villages of not more than 10,000 population, which 
own and operate electric-light works for lighting their streets 
and public buildings, are authorized to furnish light to their 
inhabitants. The municipal ownership of water-works and 
lighting plants is permitted under a new statute in Wisconsin. 

The chief feature of the laws relating to irrigation passed by 
Western State legislatures in recent years has been the exten- 
sion of the so-called “ district system”; and, as this policy was 
begun several years before the period covered by the earliest 
of these reports, it has not seemed necessary heretofore to 
recapitulate the provisions of the original laws in dealing with 
current legislation. Several new laws, authorizing or con- 
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firming the establishment of irrigation districts, were passed 
during 1895, particularly in the States of Idaho, Nebraska, and 
Oregon. But a decision by Judge Ross, of the United States 
District Court of Southern California, on a case involving the 
validity of the California statute known as the Wright Irriga- 
tion District law (originally enacted in 1887), has caused 
grave alarm among the advocates of the district system every- 
where. An appeal was taken to the United States Supreme 
Court, and the case will be argued before that tribunal early 
in 1896. Judge Ross decided* that the provisions made by 
the Wright law for the organization of irrigation districts are 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States, in that they 
sanction the taking of private property for a purpose which is 
not public and without due process of law. The California 
Supreme Court had previously affirmed the constitutionality 
of the act on these and other points,} holding that the pur- 
poses for which the districts are organized are for the general 
public benefit, notwithstanding “incidental” advantages which 
may accrue to individuals over and above those which the 
general public enjoys. The court likened irrigation districts 
to the districts created under an earlier act for the reclamation 
of swamp and overflowed lands, which the Supreme Court of 
the United States had held constitutional.t But it should be 
noted that the federal court did not specifically assert, in 
regard to reclamation districts, that their purposes were public, 
except as sanitary measures: that question seems not to have 
been raised in the case decided. The State court has repeat- 
edly held, as cited above, that there is a general public interest 
subserved by both reclamation and irrigation district organi- 
zations, wholly apart from sanitary improvement. Public 
opinion seems to be about evenly divided as to the advantages 
and disadvantages of the district system; large land-owners 
oppose the system. 

The method followed in establishing districts under these 
laws is as follows: on petition of a majority or of a certain 


* Bradley et al. v. Fallbrook Irrigation District, 68 Federal Reporter, 948. 


+ Turlock Irrigation District v. Williams, 76 Cal. 360; Central Irrigation Dis- 
trict v. De Lappe, 79 Cal. 351; In re Madera Irriyation District, 92 Cal. 296. 


+ Hager v. Reclamation District No. 108, 111 U. 8. 701. 
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number of citizens within the proposed district, which must 
be capable of receiving a supply of water from a common 
source, an election is called; and, if the proposition receives a 
majority (two-thirds are required in California) of votes, the 
district is duly created. In California all qualified electors 
may vote at such an election; in other States where the system 
prevails, only land-owners; while in Oregon women who own 
land are entitled to vote. Usually a majority vote (but in 
Kansas three-fifths and in Idaho two-thirds) is sufficient to 
bond the district. The district system as applied to artesian 
well irrigation in North and South Dakota is somewhat differ- 
ent. There it is intended that the expense shall be chiefly 
met by rents for the use of water, taxes to cover deficiencies 
being only incidental. In South Dakota, also, the powers of 
an irrigation district are given to counties; and a constitutional 
amendment has been submitted, allowing counties and town- 
ships to incur debt for this purpose to the amount of ten per 
cent. of the assessed valuation. 

There are also several new laws governing the appropriation 
of water and the erection of works by private enterprise. 
Nebraska provides for a State board which shall measure the 
flow of water in streams, and determine how much water may 
be appropriated. Persons desiring to appropriate must peti- 
tion the board, stating the amount of water, the character of 
the works, with plans and details. The board determines 
priority of rights, subject to appeal to court, and regulates the 
character of the works. The act also requires certain precau- 
tions for protecting property and proper means of measuring 
the water taken, and it prescribes penalties for interfering 
with works or diverting water. Contracts may be made with 
land-owners for the supply of water. Similar laws were passed 
last year in Idaho and Texas, and in previous years in Kansas, 
Oregon, and Wyoming. Colorado and Wyoming also passed 
laws, nearly identical, accepting provisions of the federal Arid 
Land act and providing for reclamation of lands. Companies 
and individuals are to enter into contracts with the State for 
the erection and maintenance of works. Settlers may then 
take up 160 acres of land under contracts with such persons 
for perpetual supply of water. 
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The past year has witnessed an extension of the State 
bounty and subsidy system. The Nebraska legislature passed, 
over the governor’s veto, a bill granting to manufacturers of 
sugar and chicory a bounty of five-eighths of a cent a pound 
and three-eighths of a cent additional to new plants. North 
Dakota authorized a grant of $1 per one hundred pounds to 
the makers of hemp and flax fibres and binding twine. With 
a different kind of object, the legislature of Nebraska made a 
grant, outright, of $50,000 for the relief of drouth sufferers, 
and appropriated $200,000 for seed and feed for destitute 
farmers, besides authorizing counties to bond themselves and 
use surplus funds for the same purpose. 

Laws providing for annuities to retired school-teachers were 
passed in three States. In New York, on petition of twenty- 
five tax-payers of any town, an election may be held on the 
question of raising moneys to pay such annuities to teachers 
of twenty-five years’ service. The monthly payment to each 
teacher, from the fund thus raised, is to equal half the monthly 
salary received by such teacher during the last year of employ- 
ment. Teachers receiving these annuities are held subject to 
substitute service, if not physically disqualified, without addi- 
tional compensation. In California an annuity fund is formed 
by taking one per cent. of each teacher’s salary. After twenty 
years of service, having become incapacitated, a teacher may 
be retired with an annuity of $45 a month. [Illinois permits 
such a fund to be raised in the same way as in California, but 
only in cities having a population of 100,000. After twenty 
years’ service of women and twenty-five of men, teachers may 
be retired on half-pay, provided the annual sum shall not 
exceed $600 in any one case. 

Illinois and Missouri have finally adopted the inheritance or 
succession tax. In Illinois direct inheritances exceeding $20,- 
000 are subject to a tax of one per cent. on the excess over 
that sum; collateral inheritances are subject to a two per 
cent. tax on sums in excess of $2,000. In other cases of 
succession, estates of $10,000 and less pay a tax of three per 
cent.; those of more than $10,000 and not exceeding $20,000, 
four per cent.; those of more than $20,000 and up to and 
including $50,000, five per cent.; and those exceeding $50,000, 
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six per cent.* Missouri taxes estates of $10,000 and less, in 
cases of collateral succession, five per cent.; and any excess of 
$10,000, in addition, seven and one-half per cent. A constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing the collateral inheritance tax was 
submitted to the voters of Minnesota, and carried by a major- 
ity of 82,000. 

In the relations of the State governments to corporations 
the year has been productive of no legislation of great impor- 
tance. California is attempting a change in general methods: 
the legislature has proposed a constitutional amendment mak- 
ing stockholders liable on unpaid stock held by them, and 
holding the directors responsible for moneys embezzled by 
officers of a corporation. Missouri undertakes to extend the 
provisions of her anti-trust law to cover insurance companies. 
Railways, of course, receive some share of attention. New 
Hampshire requires the issue of street railway stock to be 
limited by actual needs as determined by the mayor and 
board of aldermen in cities and the selectmen in towns. In 
Minnesota a constitutional amendment has been proposed 
which provides for the taxation of unused portions of railway 
land grants. West Virginia prohibits railroads from dealing 
in coal and coke except for their own consumption, and 
establishes a maximum freight tariff. North Dakota also fixes 
maximum rates for the transportation of coal, Kansas and 
Arkansas demand of the railroads free transportation for every 
shipper of live stock by the carload. North Dakota requires 
railroads to maintain stations at all sidings at which the freight 
amounts to $40,000 a year. 

Wuuum B, Sxaw. 

*Qhio in 1894 incorporated the progressive principle in her tax system (see 


Quarterly Journal of Economics, January, 1895, p. 206); but the courts have held 
this feature of the act unconstitutional. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


Amone new books by American economists we note Pro- 
fessor F. H. Giddings’s Principles of Sociology, in press with 
Macmillan & Co.; a volume on Wages and Capital: An Hax- 
amination of the Wagefund Doctrine, by Professor F. W. 
Taussig, in press with D. Appleton & Co.; and a general book 
on political economy, designed for text-book use and for the 
general reader, by Professor A. T. Hadley, to be published at 
an early date by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Tue Department of Labor at Washington has begun the 
issue of the Bulletin of the Department of Labor. The first 
number bears date November, 1895: others are to follow at 
intervals of two months. The Bulletin will publish the re- 
sults of original investigations by the department or its agents, 
digests of the labor reports of foreign countries and the 
States, the text of statutes and judicial decisions on labor 
relations and on other industrial matters, and miscellaneous 
notes. The Budletin will be distributed gratuitously. Persdns 
who wish to receive it should make application to the Depart- 
ment of Labor at Washington. 


Two series of publications are in progress in Germany 
which will be of interest and value to students of social ques- 
tions. The house of J. H. W. Dietz, of Stuttgart, is issuing, 
in parts, an elaborate history of socialism, with the collabora- 
tion of various writers. The contents of the first volume are 
noted in the Bibliography of the quarter. The same firm 
issues a “ Jubiliums Ausgabe,” the twenty-fifth, of Bebel’s Die 
Frau und der Sozialismus, and promises a history of Social 
Democracy in Germany, by Mehring, as well as a translation 
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of Webb’s History of Trade-unionism in Great Britain. All 
of these publications are significant of the unflagging atten- 
tion which socialism continues to receive. 

Of a different type and significant of another phase of so- 
cial inquiry is the Bibliothek fur Socialwissenschaft which 
G. H. Wigand, of Leipzig, announces, under the editorship of 
Dr. Hans Kurella. The volumes issued so far are translations 
into German of Ribot’s Heredity, Haycraft’s Darwinism and 
Race Progress, and other volumes on similar subjects. Other 
translations are promised, as well as fresh volumes by Ger- 
man writers. The editor, Dr. W. Sombart of Breslau, Dr. 
David of Giessen, Dr. Singer of Vienna, and a number of 
others, are to contribute; and important additions to the lit- 
erature of sociology may be looked for. 


Tue American Economic Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Indianapolis during the closing days of the year, jointly 
with the Political Science Association of the Central States. 
The meeting was largely attended, with representatives from - 
all parts of the country, including both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts. The large array of able teachers of political econ- 
omy, from institutions of all grades, showed once more how 
wonderjully rapid has been the advance in economic study in 
the United States during the last decade, and gave abundant 
evidence of the vitality and usefulness of the Economic Asso- 
ciation. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: president, 
Henry C. Adams; vice-presidents, F. H. Giddings, E. R. L. 
Gould, and R. P. Falkner; secretary, J. W. Jenks; treasurer, 
C. H. Hull; Publication Committee, J. G. Brooks, D. R. 
Dewey, H. H. Powers, W. A. Scott, S. Sherwood, and F. W. 
Taussig (chairman). 

An important change was made by the Council in regard to 
the publications of the Association. The practice of promis- 
ing and issuing a stated number of monographs each year 
has been found disadvantageous. The necessity of frequent 
regular publication has sometimes led to the acceptance of 
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matter not as solid and mature as the Association’s scientific 
standard demands; while, on the other hand, it has sometimes 
been an obstacle to the acceptance of longer monographs of 
unquestioned value. It was accordingly voted that the scien- 
tific publications of the Association be hereafter issued, not at 
stated intervals, but in such numbers and at such times as the 
Publication Committee may find expedient. It is expected 
that their regular issue will continue as heretofore; but the 
quantity and quality of the matter offered will govern the date 
and extent of the monographs. On the other hand, the Coun- 
cil voted to authorize the publication of a series of economic 
studies, to be issued at regular intervals, and designed to 
further the diffusion of knowledge rather than original inves- 
tigation. The studies, which may be original, reprinted, or 
translated, are expected to be of moderate length, and to in- 
terest the general public more than can be the case with ex- 
tended monographs. The new policy, in both directions, will 
take effect with the publications of the year 1896. 
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APPENDIX. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY RECORD OF THE 
EVILS OF DEPRECIATION. 


The memorandum printed below is in the records of the Probate 
Court of Essex County in Massachusetts. It was brought to my 
attention by Mr. H. R. Bailey, of Cambridge, Mass., and to his notice 
by Mr. J. T. Mahoney, of Salem. 

Benjamin Greenleaf, the writer of the memorandum, was eighth 
judge of probate of Essex County. He was born at Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1732, and died at Newburyport in 1799. He was gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in the Class of 1751. Judge Greenleaf was 
unmistakably a man of note in his day. He was judge of probate 
from August 26, 1775, to July 2, 1796. It will be noticed that in 
the memorandum he implies that, at the time of writing (1781), he 
expected soon to give way to a successor in the office of probate 
judge; but his commission was renewed in this year, presumably 
after the memorandum had gone on the record. He was at the same 
time justice of the Court of Common Pleas of his county from Octo- 
ber, 1775 to 1796.* At least from June, 1767, to October, 1770, he 
was a member of the House of Representatives of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, and at least from June, 1772, to November, 1779, was 
a member of the Council.t 

Mr. A. C. Goodell, in his Biographical Notice of the Officers of Pro- 
bate for Essex County,t says of him, “ He devised some new forms of 
proceedings in the Probate Court, adapted to the peculiar legislation 
against loyal refugees, and has left a curious table of the deprecia- 
tion of currency.” This table, which would be of great interest, 
I have been unable to find. 

The law of the Commonwealth on the legal tender force of the 
continental currency, to which Judge Greenleaf refers in his record, 
was an act passed April 13, 1776,§ entitled “An act to prevent 


* Court of Common Pleas Records. 

t 4cts and Resolves, Public and Private, of the Province of the Massachusetts 
Bay, vols. iv. and v. 

% Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, vol. iv., No. 3. 

§Province Lawes, 1775-76, chap. xviii. 
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forging and altering bills of public credit, and for preventing the 
depreciation thereof, and for making bills of credit of the United 
Colonies and the bills of this government a tender in all payments.” 
In Section 4 it provided that the penalty for receiving or paying “any 
of the bills aforesaid for a less sum than is in them expressed” 
should be incapacity for ever after “holding any civil or military 
office in this colony,” and a fine of forty pounds for each offence. 
Section 5 provided a fine of twenty pounds as penalty for offering 
goods or merchandise for a less sum in silver and gold than in the 
currency of the United Colonies. Section 6 enacted a legal tender 
in all payments within the colony of the bills of credit of the United 
Colonies established by the American Congress and of the bills of 
the colony. Further, “all justices, sheriffs, grand jurors, and tything- 
men are hereby strictly enjoyned and commanded to bring to justice 
all persons offending against this act, or any part of it.” 

A still more severe enactment was passed on June 24,1779. This 
act* was entitled “An act to prevent the withholding the neces- 
saries of life, and for punishing those persons who refuse to take the 
bills of credit of this State or the United States of America.” Sec- 
tion 2 provided a penalty of not more than £500 or less than £50, or 
for want thereof six months’ imprisonment, for any person wha 
should use any means “to hurt or destroy the credit of the public 
bills of this State or of the United States of America, by refusing to 
take them for any article of merchandise.” Sheriffs and other such 
officers were enjoined “to make presentment and complaint of all 
such offences as shall come to their knowledge, respectively.” 

At this time feeling was running very high in some of the colonies 
against those who refused to take the paper currency at its face 
value, and heroic remedies were advocated to sustain its credit.+ 
In Boston a meeting of merchants and traders was held on June 
16, 1779; and resolutions were reported which included a pro- 
posed pledge not to buy or sell for coin, and to gradually reduce 
prices to the former level. ‘The Boston resolves had not only de- 
nounced as public enemies those who refused to comply with the 
regulations approved by them, but had declared that they should not 
remain in the community, but should ‘be transported to our enemies 
as unworthy and dangerous members of society.’ In Philadelphia 
the extreme measures of the self-imposed redressers of the alledged 
public wrong were resisted, in some instances to bloodshed.” The 
Boston merchants’ meeting sent out a circular letter calling a con- 

* Province Laws, 1779-80, chap. vii. 


t Acts and Resolves, Notes (by Mr. A. C. Goodell) to chap. xiii., Province Laws, 
1779-80. 
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vention 2t Concord for July 17, to which one hundred and seventy- 
four delegates from one hundred and twenty-one towns responded. 
The convention did not go the length of the Boston resolves, 
but recommended that offenders should be deemed public enemies 
and treated as such, and that their names should be published 
by the selectmen of the towns. 

The act of June 24, 1779, expired by limitation on June 24, 
1780; but the earlier act passed April 13, 1776, continued in force 
until it was repealed (Sections 4, 5, and 6) by an act passed Septem- 
ber 29, 1780. This act * was entitled “ An act for carrying into exe- 
cution a resolve of Congress, of the twentieth of March last, and for 
repealing certain clauses of an act made in the year of our Lord 1776, 
- -. and for establishing a rule of depreciation.” After the clauses 
of repeal the act went on to provide a scale of depreciation, prefaced 
by the following preamble: “ Whereas it has happened that the paper 
bills of credit of the United States, and of this State, have been, from 
time to time since the first day of January, in the year of our Lord 
1777, depreciating, so that it is become necessary, in order that justice 
may be done to debtors and creditors in this State, that a scale of 
such depreciation may be formed, as nearly as possible, to the real 
depreciation, from time to time, 

“ Be it therefore enacted (Section 2) that the following scale shall 
be the rule, in all courts of law within this State, for settling the rate 
of depreciation on all contracts, public and private, for the payment 
of monies, made on or since the said first day of January; and that 
all contracts, public or private, made before the said first day of 
January, shall be considered alike, and as having been made before 
any depreciation had taken place.” 

The scale which follows may be found in Felt’s Historical Account 
of Massachusetts Currency (p. 196), and need not here be again re- 
printed. It stopped at April, 1780, with a ratio of forty of paper to 
one of specie. 

It is doubtless true, as Judge Greenleaf asserts in his memoran- 
dum, that the current ratio was at seventy-five to one before this 
repeal of the old tender law. The current ratio was certainly at 
seventy-five to one (according to a table to be found in Felt, p. 196) 
at the time Judge Greenleaf was writing his record. There is other 
evidence to show that the legally established ratio of forty to one was 
too low even in April, 1780, and that, consequently, the whole scale 
may not have been formed, “as nearly as possible, to the real depre- 
ciation, from time to time,” as the act declares, Two inventories of 
estates were handed to Judge Greenleaf in April, 1780, which reckon 


* Province Laws, 1780, chap. xii. 
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paper money at a value much below the legal ratio of forty to one, 
afterwards established for that month. One of these,* appraised on 
the 13th of the month, gives a ratio of fifty to one; and the other,t 
taken on the 22d, gives sixty to one. It will be observed that these 
records assume a fall in the specie value of the paper from one- 
fiftieth to one-sixtieth within ten days. Clearly, depreciation had 
reached the stage where it was difficult to quote the value of the 
paper. 

In his notes to this Chapter XII. of the Province Laws, 1780, Mr. 
Goodell says of the tender act of 1776 that it had long been evaded 
or disregarded. “Even Congress and the State legislature, by ap- 
proving or actively participating in schemes to adapt prices to the 
diminished value of the bills of credit, had evaded this statute, in its 
spirit, by a subterfuge too palpable to be misunderstood.” As early 
as 1779 it was becoming understood that breaches of the law would 
be unavoidable even on the part of the most patriotic citizens. With 
its “adjuncts of terrorism and its brood of injustice and misery,” it 
proved an “instrument of oppression to friends as well as foes.” 

Jadge Greenleaf’s record, now first published, gives a vivid picture 
of some aspects of these evils. It is also not without interest to get 
a glimpse of the high sense of duty and the tender solicitude for 
right-doing displayed by this son of Harvard in trying times. 

C. W. Mrxter. 


MEMORANDUM.} 


Those who may have Occasion to examine these Records in 
future Times, if they are not aware of the depreciating nature 
of a paper Currency, may be astonished at the enormous Rates, 
at which Estates are apprais’d; Orif they shou’d have a gen- 
eral Idea of the present State of Things they may be ready to 
imagine that some more judicious method might have been 
adopted for the taking of Inventories, &c.— For their Informa- 
tion it is here noted that when the current Money had depre- 
ciated so far as that 75 paper Dollars were given in exchange 
for one Silver Dollar, a Law of this State was continued in 
force declaring them equal, and making the paper at the nom- 

*MS. Record Book, No. 354, p. 134, 
t Ibid., p. 140. 
¢ Revord Book, No. 354, of the Essex Probate Court, pp. 1,2. 
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inal Value a Tender in all Cases whatever, even for the dis- 
charge of Debts due for the receipt of Gold & Silver, and 
inflicting severe Penalties on those who should estimate the 
two kinds of Money (paper & silver) at different Rates: 
hence has arisen the Impracticability of making Silver the 
standard in taking Inventories & passing Accompts the best 
perhaps that could [have] been devis’d; but had I attempted 
it, I shou’d have incurrd the public Resentments, and prob- 
ably brought upon myself quick Destruction; or if my receiv- 
ing Inventories taken in that manner had passd Unnoticed, 
another Evil and a much greater one too I fear’d would be 
the Consequence for hereby Executors & administrators would 
have an opportunity (as the Laws have been) to discharge 
themselves of the amount of their Inventories, by accounting 
with the Heirs or Creditors only for the nominal Sum in paper, 
thus putting in their own Pockets the greater part of the 
personal Estate they administered, and too many of them 
would doubtless have embrac’d the Opportunity with Greedi- 
ness; for certain it is that under favor of Law many Debtors 
have discharg’d their Silver money Debts with paper so depre- 
ciated, that they did not in fact pay more than a tenth and 
some not more than a twentieth part of the real Value of the 
money borrowed, to the Ruin of many helpless Men, Widows, 
& Orphans. To this Law, and to the Tempers of those who 
meant to avail themselves of great Advantages from it, have I 
been oblig’d to submit, far beyond what I have thought rea- 
sonable or just abstractedly considered; And I am sensible 
much Care & Pains will be requisite in finally adjusting 


Adm», Accompts which originated in these times, in as much | 


as the nominal Value of Estates has been continually varying, 
but Evils of this sort resulting necessarily from such Laws, 
ought not to be imputed to my negligence in Business or an 
Indifference about the Interests of others; for although I have 
received a depreciated Currency in discharge of my own Sil- 
ver Money Debts, to the loss of great part of my Estate, yet 
being in a good measure aware from the first Emission of 
paper money upon such an Establishment what would be the 
Course of it, I have been very cautious lest I should be in- 
strumental in injuring others. I have therefore avoided pass- 
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ing Orders for the Distribution of personal Estates but in 
Cases where it could be done equitably: And have steadily 
refus'd to settle Real Estates, in ordinary Cases on the eldest 
Sons, tho’ very much the Practice in former Times. 

Since therefore there has been such large Room for Frauds 
& Acts of Injustice to thousands in the Settlement of Estates 
for several years past, it is a Consolation to me to believe that 
I have conducted the Business of this Office with as much 
Caution & Prudence as cou’d reasonably be expected under 
such Embarrassments and that few if any have Occasion to 
complain of Injuries by means of my not paying a proper 
attention to their Interests. 

B. GREENLEsF, 
January, Ist, 1781. 


P.§S. Expences of Sickness, Funeral, Administration, &c., 
are charged in almost every Adm». Account, & these 
Charges, after the Depreciation had encreas’d to 10 or 20 for 
one were so high that, had I gone on to settle accounts, they 
would in most Cases have taken all the personal Estate to bal- 
lance them, and in many all the real too ; as I had no Power to 
reduce them to a par with the Inventory, for many in Author- 
ity, as well as others have heretofore shewn an Inclination to 
proscribe any man as an Enemy to his Country & to make 
him suffer all the penalties of the Law, who should prefer sil- 
ver to paper or make any distinction in his dealings between 
them ;— This was certainly the Case untill the Depreciation 
had increased to 10 or 20 for one;— And hence will appear 
the Convenience of taking Inventories as they are to be found 
on the Records, and the necessity of waving the Settlement of 
accounts : —A multitude of Charges made as above mentioned 
will, no doubt, be hereafter exhibited in this Office, and I now 
suggest it, that my successors may before of the Mischief, and 
as far as they may be able, reduce them to their true Value, if 
the Laws should countenance such a Procedure.— That full 
Justice can ever be done in these matters; I do not expect, it 
is impossible, I wish it to take place as far as may be possible ; 
and for that end, and also that undeserved Blame may not 
hastily be reflected on me, when Difficulties occur, I have 
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been induced to make these Remarks.—I would readily go 
thro’ the Labour of adjusting these Accounts and save my 
Successor the Trouble, but the Laws give me no Power to 
compell such a settlement as I conceive to be reasonable & 
just; and Executors & Administrators (many of them) are 
too strongly attach’d to their own Interests to submit to it 
voluntarily; a number of them have come to settle with me 
when the Stock Cattle & other Articles in the Inventory 
would sell for at least thirty Times as much as they were ap- 
prais’d at, and strange as it may seem, altho’ the same 
Articles were then in their Hands, would only account with 
the Heirs for the Ballance in Paper at the nominal Value, and 
having the Law in their Favour, several have press’d such 
a settlement with Vehemence, but happily without Effect. 
Some, I speak it with Pleasure were dispos’d to do justly, but 
having been prevented closing their administrations, because 
they were not suffered by Law to discharge the Debts which 
the deceased owed according to their true Value & the 
Creditors for that Reason declined a settlement with them.— 
Lately indeed the Legislature has authorized the paying & 
receiving old Debts at the Rate of 40 for one, but this does 
not give full satisfaction, as the current Rate of exchange 
thro’ the Country observed in private Dealings is at 75, so 
that even now nearly half the personal Estate would accrue to 
the Adm=. To point out all the Evils that have arisen from 
the Nature of the Currency & the Laws respecting it, is not 
my Design nor Indeed is it possible, they are so various & 
vastly numerous. Many good Estates have I known by means 
thereof suddenly placed in the hands of men who never earn’d 
them & had no other merit to plead why they should hold 
them, than that they were once in so good Repute as to obtain 
a Credit with the proper Owners.— The good Lord forbid that 
this Land should ever be disgrac’d with such another Scene of 
Fraud & Injustice. 
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